MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, April, 1889. 


CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS 
TOUCHING THE STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


It certainly is an odd thing that while every- 
body enjoys good verse, and nearly every- 
body can make very tolerable verses, so far 
at least as metre and rhythm are concerned; 
when even our comic journals and the poets’ 
corner of our daily newspapers frequently 
show excellent little bits of rhythmical con- 
struction, hardly anywhere can we find a lucid 
and intelligent explanation of the principles 
on which English verses are constructed. In- 
deed, with the exception of the late SIDNEY 
LANIER, in his admirable ‘Science of English 
Verse,’ I can hardly recall any writer on the 
subject who seems to have studied the phe- 
nomena as they exist, instead of repeating 
what somebody else has said about them. 

The fault, I surmise, is but a part of the 
original sin of English grammarians, who, 
unable to shake themselves free of two centu- 
ries of pedantic traditions, have applied to the 
prosody, as to the syntax, principles drawn 
from a totally different system. Under this 
delusion they have sought for “ feet,”’ which, 
if they ever had any existence in Greek, out- 
side the skull of an ingenious prosodist, 
certainly have none in English. For in- 
stance, the last treatise on the subject I have 
chanced to see, gives an example of what the 
author calls ‘‘amphibrachic metre”’ in a de- 
tached line from BROWNING. Now such a 
thing as amphibrachic metre is not possible in 
English, nor does the foot exist in English 
verse. 

Of course we can make what they call am- 
phibrachs if we choose. We can scan the line 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God, 


as an amphibrach, a cretic, and a diiambus, if 
we choose; and if we choose we can lay off 
the frieze of the Parthenon into sections, each 
section containing the hind-quarters of the 
horse before, and the fore-quarters of the 
horse behind; and the process will be as in- 
telligent and instructive in the one case as in 
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the other. The artist’s design shows the 
proper grouping of the sculpture; and so in 
verse the general design or plan of the versifi- 
cation coérdinates and explains all details and 
apparent irregularities. This design is what 
must be found and understood, if we would 
understand the verse. What does it profit to 
call verses by Greek names, as if we under- 
stood Greek versification better than our own? 
If any one tells me that the line 

Black his hair as the winter night 
or 

Hail chef chambre of charité 

are glyconic verses (O Colonia quae cupis) 
what do I learn but that an Englishman one 
hundred years ago, and another five hundred 
years ago, wrote lines which seem to resemble 
one written by a Roman two thousand years 
ago? If I understand CHATTERTON’S design, I 
may perhaps have some notion of that of CATUL- 
Lus; ifI cannot understand a design in itself, it 
will not help me though I have all the paeons 
and epitrites, and even the amphidochmius, at 
my fingers’ ends. 

Verse may be broadly defined as decorated 
prose. Now decoration is something extrin- 
sic superadded for the sake of beauty. If it 
be of the essentia of the thing to which it 
belongs, it is not decoration. A bridge may 
have an exquisitely graceful arch; a hall may 
have the noblest proportions, but these features 
are not decoration. Add a moulding to the 
bridge, or fresco to the hall, and you have 
decoration. So a passage may be richly im- 
aginative, and may be couched in language of 
the highest beauty, yet these features do not 
make it verse, for they are of the essentia of 
the thing, and not superadded ornament. 

Decoration properly so called, requires 
symmetry or proportion, and succession ; that 
is, a recognisable design, and its repetition, 
modified or unmodified. 

The essentia of a piece of writing is its sig- 
nificance : the thoughts it conveys to the intel- 
lect, or the impression it makes upon the 
feelings. Now what has it outside of this 

1The branch of decoration that consists in the imitation, 
more or less abstract, of natural objects, finds an analogue in . 


imitative verses, such as TENNYSON’S 
And murmuring of innumerable bees, 
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essentia on which we can build decorative 
designs? There are the sounds of the words 
or syllables irrespective of their meaning; 
there is the time-length of syllables; there is 
the number of syllables in a given space ; and 
there is the stress or force of syllables. De- 
signs formed on the first give us alliteration, 
assonance, and rime; on the second, the 
quantitative measures of the Greeks? ; on the 
third, the metrical verse of the French (rime 
being necessarily used to mark-the measures); 
on the fourth, our own accentual verse, to 
which rime or alliteration may be added at 
pleasure. These are the principal orders of 
designs ; though others exist. ~ 

Dismissing from our consideration all. other 
orders of verse-construction but the last, how 
are designs to be built on accent or stress? 
Naturally, and of necessity, by the contrast of 
strong and weak syllables, and according toa 


definite and recognisable pattern. And of 


fundamental patterns or genera, we have 
three :—one strong to one weak ;‘one to two; 
and one to three. Of course others are con- 
ceivable; but the nature of the language 
makes them impossible, or the ear refuses to 
recognise them as fundamental designs. 

The first genus, or 1:1, greatly predominates 
in English verse since CHAUCER. It is what is 
sometimes called the iambic or trochaic verse ; 
a nomenclature which has given rise to much 
confusion, The question whether the Greek 
iambic and trochaic verses are of different 
genera, I leave to the classical prosodists : our 
so-called iambuses and trochees are certainly 
of the same genus or design. When-DONNE 
wrote 

Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee —— 


did -he change the genus with each alternate 


‘line? And suppose the two short lines were 


printed as one long one, would the iambic 


‘genus be changed into the trochaic by the 


mere mode of printing? This is as reasonable 


‘as to say that of the Greek egg-and-dart 


moulding there are two genera, the one begin- 
ning with the egg, and the other with the dart. 
The second genus, or 1: 2, is what is some- 


2At least, this was the old notion, I am aware that in this’ 


age of negation there are those who affirm that these notions 
are all wrong; and that Prutarcn and QuinTILIAN did not 
understand Greek and Latin verse. 


times called the dactylic or anapestic metre. 
It is the same design, whether it begin on the 
accented or unaccented syllable ; e. g. : 
Heir of my royalty, son of my heart, 

And | there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the | dew on his brow and the rust on his mail. 
This genus makes its appearance (or re-appear- 
ance) in literature in the sixteenth century, 
and seems to have been regarded as common, 
base, and popular. It isthe favorite of TussER 
(1525-1580), who wrote for countrymen. 


Leave princes’ affaires undéskanted on, 
And tend to such doings as stands the upon, 


‘It would naturally arise whenever words were 


adapted to a dance-tune in six-eight time, such 
as ‘‘Packington’s Pound,” a popular country- 
dance, to which BEN Jonson has written his 
ballad-man’s song in ‘ Bartholomew Fair.’ 
The third genus, or 1:3, is the youngest of 

all. I cannot remember that I have met with a 
specimen earlier than the present century. Dr. 
GUEST ignores it, and so do the ordinary proso- 
dists—fortunately—for they would have been in 
their glory with first, second, and third pzons. 
The great rapidity of its movement especially 
adapts it to comic use and “‘ patter’’ songs ; 
and GILBERT is rather fond of it :— 

When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 

When the cutthroat is not occupied with crime— 
or, with syncopations, 

And polished up the handle of the big front door. 


It has been used, however, in serious verse, as 
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in JEAN INGELOw's 


In the morning, O so early, my beloved, my beloved, 

All the birds were singing loudly, as if never they 
would cease : 

*Twas a thrush sang in my garden, ‘ Hear the story, 
hear the story’! 

And the lark sang ‘ Give us glory ’ but the dove sang 
* give us peace.’ 


GEORGE MEREDITH has also used it with good 
effect in a poem called ‘ Apollo with Admetus.’ 


- Iam inclined to think that the capabilites of 


this very spirited rhythm have yet to be devel- 
oped... 

The simplest design in any of these genera 
is that of the line, each verse being a unit and 
showing the pattern. More complex designs 
may be formed by grouping lines according to 
a pattern, and we then have the stanza; the 
pattern being usually emphasized, and, so to 
speak, outlined, by the use of rime ; while still 
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more complicated designs may be made of 
stanzas, as in the sonnet, sestine, etc.. 

It is evident that as the pleasure of the 
hearer or reader consists (so far as the versifi- 
cation is concerned) in the recognition of the 
design, whatever obscures it or renders it 
equivocal isa blemish. Hence the canon that 
the more complex or intricate the design, the 
more clearly it is to be marked out; while in 
very simple designs which cannot be mistaken, 
great license is allowed, but stil! within certain 
definite limits. 

Let us take one of the simplest, and at the 
same time most important of our designs, the 
unrimed ten-syllable line of the genus 1:1; the 
blank verse of SHAKESPEARE and MILTON. 
We can take as a normal such a line as 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
But a continued succession of such lines would 
be unpleasantly monotonous : how is variety 
to be obtained without letting go the design? 
I. 1. By dropping one of the five accents: 
e. g., 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Here the third accent is omitted. When the 
fifth is omitted, we have what is called the 
weak ending. 
2, By dropping two of the accents : 
That hath in it no profit but the name, 
Here the second and fourth are omitted. 
More than two cannot be dropped without 
obscuring the design. 
II. 1. By reversing one accent : 
To be or not to be: that is the question, 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate. 
Here the fourth and third accents respectively 
are reversed. The reversal of the first accent 
is very common ; that of the fifth, which gives 
a sort of choliambic hitch, is extremely rare. 
Baccare, you are marvellous forward. 
Where scorn seemed mingled with some great pity. 
2. By reversing two accents: 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Here the first and fourth are reversed. 
III. By combining omissions and reversals: 
And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘ One.’ 
What is the issue of the business there; 
Examples could be given of every allowable 
variation, but it is unnecessary. 


In twenty lines of Hamlet’s great soliloquy 
I find one of the type which I have called 
normal, ten with a single accent omitted, one 
with two accents omitted, six with reversed 
accent, and three with other variations which 
shall be considered presently. 

What is the limitation to this freedom of 
variation? I think this : any variation is allow- 
able that does not obscure or equivocate the 
genus ; but any that suggests another genus is 
not allowable. Hence I should consider 

Folded the writ up in form of the other— 
a bad line, not merely because only two accents 
are in their normal places, but because the 
genus is equivocal. The prosodists cite 
MILTON’S 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit, 

as a harsh line, but no one explains why. It 
has the correct number of syllables, and at least 
four accents. But suppose it occurred in some 
such combination as 

Yea, the unquenchable wrath of Jehovah 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit— 
would it not be rhythmically unexceptionable ? 
Then the explanation is plain : itreally belongs 
to the 1:2 genus, so is an alien where it stands, 
and the ear rejects it. 

In the twenty lines from Hamlet there are 
three which differ from the normal standard 
otherwise than by omissions and reversals. of 
accent. The first is— 

And by opposing end them. To die, to sleep. 
Here we have an additional syllable, not at the 
end but in the body of the line ; and we see at 
once that it is the ‘to’ of ‘to die.’ which isso 
closely joined with the infinitive, and is natural- 


ly so short, that the two may be pronounced in 


the time of one syllable. This is the exact 
analogue of the short appoggiatura in music, 
the time of which is taken from the following 
note. It occurs doubly in the line’ 
That hurts by easing, But tothe quick o’ the ulcer, 
The line 
I had rather to adopt a child than get it— 


po the time taken from an unaccented 


syllable. (Those who are fond of Greek names 
may call it a double anacrusis if they find that 
they get ease thereby.) It may also be taken 
from the syllable preceding : 
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Till the last trumpet : for charitable prayers. 
The fair Ophelia, Nymph, in thy orisons. 


But this explanation will not serve for the | 


second abnormal line in our twenty :— 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks. 
The last syllable of ‘natural ’ does not run into 


‘ shocks,’ nor does it take its time simply from - 


the preceding syllable. If we substitute the 
word ‘painful’ for ‘natural,’ we make the 
line regular. In other words, in the line as it 
stands, three syllables are uttered in the time 


oftwo. This is the triplet, the exact analogue | 


of the triplet of music; a variation often used 
by SHAKESPEARE, and perhaps abused by 
FLETCHER and others. In the four-accent, 
alliterative line of the fourteenth century, the 
triplet is rather the rule than the exception :— 
In habite as an heremite unholy of works, 
Went wyde in this world wondres to here. 
CHAUCER also uses it occasionally : 
Pekke hem up | right as thay | growe, and ete hem in, - 
He waytede | after no | pompe ana reverence. 


We have still one abnormal line of our twenty 

unaccounted for :— 
Must give us pause, There’s the respect. 

Here we miss not only one accent, but the pair 
of syllables to which it would belong. How is 
such a line to be justified? It will not do to 
cut the knot, like the older grammarians with 
their verbs, by calling it irregular or defective. 
It is true, I have called it abnormal ; but that is 
merely with reference to a purely arbitrary 
norm, established, like the zero of longitude, 
for convenience of comparison. The whole 
passage is admitted, by universal consent, to 
be one of perfect melody; and if any part 
violates our laws of verse, we may be sure that 
our laws are wrong, and not SHAKESPEARE. 


But this question leads to another, and an 


important branch of the subject. 

I have endeavored to explain briefly what 
may be called the histology of the English 
dramatic verse, the stuff or tissue of which itis 
composed ; namely, a design of five accents of 
the genus 1:1, varied by omissions and reversals 
of accent within certain limits, and by the 
occasional introduction of an extra syllable as 
an appoggiatura orinatriplet. Butthisleaves 
out of view the important fact that in nearly 
every one of these lines there occurs a pause 
of less or greater length : 


To be or not to be | that is the question, 

No more | and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache | and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to || tis a consummation—— 
This pause 1s not an accidental, but an essential 
feature of the verse: the ear often requires it 
when it is not demanded by the grammatical 
structure; and the melody of periods, as 


_ distinguished from that of single lines, is large- 
. ly due to the varying place of the pause. 


If we take the French alexandrine, with its 
obligatory czesura in the middle of the line :— 
Il est amer et doux || pendant les nuits d’hiver, 
D’<couter, pr’s du feu | qui palpite et qui fume, 
Les souvenirs lointains || lentement s’élever 
Au bruit des carillons | qui chantent dans-la-brume— 
and if we compare such a quatrain as this with 
one of the most rigorous construction in 
English, we can see what is gained by the mo- 
bility of the rhythmical pause :— 
The curfew tolls the knell || of parting day, 
The lowing herd || winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman | homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness || and to me. 

The French alexandrine tells its own story. 
A design depending on measure is so meagre, 
and so indistinct for want of contrast, that 
it has to be emphasized by rime and by a 
fixed cesura. VOLTAIRE says expressly that 
while other nations may dispense with rime, 
in French it is absolutely necessary to distin- 
guish verse from prose; and in another place 
speaks rather with envy of the English and 
Italians, the nature of whose verse frees them 
from the trammels of the fixed czsura. 

Whatever the origin of the French alexan- 
drine, it is really a compound verse made up 
of two members of six syllables each; and 
even the most licentious of the new roman- 
ticists—men who, like MALLARME, have 
emancipated themselves from the laws of 
syntax and the time-honored tradition of in- 
telligibility—have never, so far as I know, 
dared to lay a hand on the sacrosanct czsura. 

Now just so is our English long line 
composed of two members; not, however, 
necessarily of equal length(since the accent 
sufficiently marks the design), but the one, as a 
rule, the complement of the other. The com- 
bination of these members we may call the 
anatomy ofthe verse. From the very earliest 
times the English verse has been thus articu- 
lated :— 
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dad-cene mon dome gewurdad, 
hele hilde- deor Il Hrodgar gretan. 


This anatomy of the verse has been recently 
made the subject of a careful and minute 
study by Pror. T. R. Price. Following Dr. 
GuEstT,3 he calls these members of the long 
line sfaves; and regards—justly, as I think— 
the stave as the unit of verse-formation—the 
member of which the verse-maker is conscious 
in the act of composition. 

These staves may be of any length, from 
.a single syllable carrying one accent, to a 
whole line less one such syllable. Thus the 
lines 

I | sometime called the Maid of Astolat, 
Come || for you left me, taking no farewell, 
Hither || to take my last farewell of you— 
begin with the stave of one accent, and end 
with staves of three and of four. In the lines 
The oppressor’s wrong || the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love || the law’s. delay, 
The insolence of office || and the spurns 
That patient merit || of the unworthy takes— 
we have the staves more nearly equal. 

This construction of the verse explains the 

line left unexplained above :— 

Must give us pause || there’s the respect. | 
The poet, wishing to emphasize the pause in 
Hamlet’s meditation between the thought that 
the awful uncertainty of what may be beyond 
the veil must make even the life-weary hesitate, 
and the corollary that this fact explains the 
mystery that even the hopelessly wretched 
still cling to life—uses a line of two short 
staves, and between them interposes a period 
of silence at least equivalent to the duration of 
two syllables. Another example is 

T’ll do’t | Dost thou come here to whine? 


So Pror. Price regards the fragmentary lines 
so common in SHAKESPEARE and the other 
dramatists, as single staves standing alone; 
and the redundant lines of twelve or more 
syllables, as containing a stave of more than 
the complementary length. They are de- 
partures from the original design introduced 
for a purpose. 

It seems to me that the manner herein set 
forth of viewing the facts : considering first the 
tissue of which our dramatic verse is composed, 


3The Construction and Types of Shakespeare’s Verse. 
New York: 1888, 


then the design, and then the organisation or 
articulation of the verse, has at least the merits 
of simplicity and clearness, and codrdinates 
versification with other decorative arts. And 


while ridding our prosody of the opprobrium 


of pretending to explain things by the device 


.of calling them by the names of things essenti- 


ally different, it sets us free to form our own 
opinion of the ears of those who style citya 
trochee, outrun an iambus, comprehend an 
anapest, and Dirck galloped an amphibrach. 

Wo. HAND Browne. 
Hopkins University. 


DANTE'S SENSE OF COLOR. 


In DANTE’s hands colors possess not only 
an esthetic value, but they suggest an under- 
lying. thought. The hues of his landscapes 
and the tinting of his scenes are reflections of 
the color that his thought assumes. There is 
true harmony between the inward state he 
describes and the outward appearance he 
portrays, for he tones down or enlivens his 
coloring in accordance with the shade of the 
idea. This is apparent in his use of color in 
the three divisions of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 

Day is departing when DANTE starts upon 


‘his dread journey. Doubts, fears and misgiv- 


ings crowd upon him while the shadows 
gather around him, and the mood of the poet 
‘*standing upon that dark (oscuro) hillside ’’* 
(‘Inf.’ ii, 40) unwilling what he willed, consum- 
ing ‘‘the emprise, which was so very prompt in 
the beginning,”’ is reflected in ‘‘ the embrown- 
ed (6runo) air’? (‘ Inf.’ ii, 1). 

A heavy gloom overhangs the abode of 
those who have ‘‘all hope abandoned.’’ The 
prevailing colors here are: nero, buio, oscuro, 
bruno, rosso and vermiglio. Through a gate 
whose inscription is written ‘in sombre 
(oscuro) color ”’ (‘ Inf.’ iii, 10), the poet is con- 
ducted into the ‘‘dark’’ regions (duo, ‘ Inf.’ 
iii, 130; viii, 93; xii, 86; xvi, 82; xxiv, 141; 
oscuro, iv, 10; xxix,65). Theair is ‘‘ purple,”’ 
(perso, ‘Inf.’ v, 89), ‘*dusky”’ (fosco, ‘Inf.’ 
xxiii, 78), ‘‘murky”’ (fosco, ‘Inf.’ xxviii, 104), 
“black’’ (nero, ‘Inf.’ v, 51). The foliage is 
“‘of a dusky (fosco) color’ (‘Inf.’ xiii, 4). 
The waters are ‘‘ dusky ”’ (6runo, ‘ Inf.’ iii, 118), 

*LoNGFELLOw’s translation has been followed in the cita- 
tion of passages. 
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‘*more sombre (duio) far than perse’’ (perso, 
‘Inf.’ vii, 103), ‘‘ dusky ’’ (digio, ‘ Inf.’ vii, 104), 
and they descend ‘‘down to the foot of the 
malign gray (grigio) shores”’ (‘Inf.’ vii, 108). 
There are ‘‘ black (mero) she-mastiffs ’’ (‘ Inf.’ 
xiii, 125), ‘‘ black (mero) angels’”’ (‘Inf.’ xxiii, 
131). 

There are also brilliant colors here, and they 
are such that the blackness of darkness cannot 
killthem. They startle the eye grown accus- 
tomed to the darkness ; and by contrast they 
but intensify the gloom. There is no tinting 
nor subduing of them. They glare as if defy- 
ing the lowering darkness to touch or affect 
them. There are ‘‘vermilion (vermigtio) lights”’ 
(‘ Inf.’ iii, 134), mosques glowing ‘‘as if issuing 
from the fire’ (vermiglio, ‘Inf.’ viii, 72 and 
rosso, ‘Inf.’ viii, 74). There is a ‘“‘river of 
blood ”’ (‘ Inf.’ xii, 47), a ‘‘red’’ (rosso) boiling 
rivulet (‘ Inf.’ xiv, 134). Cerberus’ eyes glare 
fiery red (vermiglio, ‘Inf.’ vi, 16), and the 
furies are ‘‘stained with blood” and begirt 
with the “‘ greenest (verde) hydras’”’ (‘ Inf.’ ix, 
40). This, together with one other instance 
(‘Inf.’ iv, 118), is the only mention of green 
(verde) in the description of the “Inferno.” It 
is often mentioned, as is also white (dzanco, 
‘Inf.’ xx, 49; xxiv, 5), but only as it is called 
to mind by the poet as an illustration or meta- 
phor (‘ Inf.’ xx, 75; xxx, 64), thus serving, by 
contrast, to emphasize the colors that prevail 
here. 

As we ascend to the Mount of Purgatory we 
rise into a purer air. Wecome up intoa clear 
light that reveals a profusion and variety of 
color. Here verde, bianco, vermiglio and oro 
are the prevailing colors, the verde being used 
most frequently. The foliage and verdure are 
green (verde, ‘ Purg.’ xxiii, 1; xxix, 35; xxxiii, 
110). There are ‘celestial falcons’’ with 
“verdant (verde) wings’”’ (‘ Purg.’ viii, 106), 
and angels with ‘‘ verdant (verde) pinions’”’ 
robed in green (verde, ‘Purg.’ viii, 28, 29). 
Beatrice’s eyes are of a deep green (smeraldo, 
‘ Purg.’ xxxi, 116) and she is robed ina “‘ green 
(verde) mantle”’ (‘ Purg.’ xxx, 32). There are 
bright ‘‘vermilion (vermiglio) flowerets”’ 
(‘Purg.’ xxviii, 55), and “‘scarlet’’ (cocco, ‘Purg.’ 
vii, 73) and ‘‘yellow”’ (giad/o, ‘Purg.’ xxviii, 
55) blossoms. There are trees of gold (oro, 
‘Purg.’ xxix, 43), and sculpturing in gold (oro, 


‘Purg.’ x, 80). There is a profusion of 
white (4zanco) in descriptions of the sky (‘Purg.’ 
ii, 7; xvi, 143; xxvi, 6). There are ‘‘pearl- 
white ”’ (6zacco) flowers (‘Purg.’ vii, 73). The 
angels and the people are robed in white 
(bianco, ‘ Purg.’ xii, 89; xxix, 65). 

In the ‘Paradiso’ an altogether different 
stage of coloring is reached. Here oro and 
bianco predominate. Besides these there are 
brilliant hues, not of opaque substances, but of 
translucent gems, the sapphire (zaffro, ‘Par.’ 
xxiii, 101), the topaz (¢opazio, (‘ Par.’ xxx, 76) 
the ruby (rudinetto, ‘ Par.’ xix, 4)—that, as the 
all-pervading light passes through them, give 
forth their sparkling radiance. 

DANTE was an artist in his love and under- 
standing of colors. He revolted against the 
sombre monotony of the conventional palette, 
and in common with, though in advance of, 
the spirit of his time, he revelled in brilliancy 
and abundance of color. He sometimes paints 
by a touch so light and vague that the imagina- 
tion does not linger to play over it, yet so 
broad as to fill the lines with color. The 
banks of the River of Light are ‘‘ depicted with 
an admirable Spring’’ (‘ Par.’ xxx, 63). A 
figure appears all “relucent with gems”’ 
(‘ Purg.’ ix, 4). Or he throws into his scene, 
as on the banks ofthe Lethe, ‘‘ the sevenfold 
lists, all of them of the colors whence the sun’s 
bow is made, and Delia’s girdle”’ (‘Purg.’ xxix, 
77). But usually he distinctly specifies the 
colors. 

There is wonderful variety in his tinting ; 
but it is not due to a mingling of different 
colors. All that he employs are distinct, but 
there are different tones of them.. Sometimes 
to bring about the different effects, he makes 
use of gray to soften them down; but these 
gray effects are suggested rather than 
specified. He throws over objects of sense a 
dusky haze that tones down their colors. The 
brilliancy of ‘‘the eastern hemisphere all — 
tinged with rose’’ he tempers with vapors 
(‘Purg.’ xxx, 23-27). Through heavy mist Mars 
“‘grows fiery red (rosseggia) down in the West 
upon the ocean floor (‘ Purg.’ ii, 14). And over 
the divine beauty of the gorgeously robed Beat- 
rice he throws a thin veil, so that she cannot be 
distinctly seen (‘ Purg.’ xxx, 31). But he never 
changes hues, originally distinct, so that they 
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approach each other. There are no golden- 
browns, nor green-blues, nor purple grays in 
his descriptions. He does not mix distinct 
colors, nor trust to one to underlie and give a 
special tone to another. 

But his colors are by no means always the 
‘same. He finds an infinite variety in the 
values of each. He has an artist’s sensibility 
to slight variations of tint and delicate distinc- 
tions of tone; and uses them with the artist’s 
precision and definiteness. In the case of the 
sombre hues he makes these distinctions 
by expressly naming each shade, rigidly 
adhering, in nearly every case, to the etymo- 
logical meaning of the terms he uses. In each 
case in which darkness is spoken of ina gener- 
al way, the word dzio is used (‘Inf.’ iii, 130; 
viii, 93; xii, 86; xvi, 82; xxiv, 141; ‘Purg.’ 
xvi, 1). But when DANTE tries to discern 
particular objects through the gloom, he 
characterizes them as oscury (‘ Inf.’ i, 2; ii, 40; 
iii, 10; iv, 10; ix, 28; xxi, 6; xxiv, 71; xxv, 13; 
xxix, 65; ‘Purg.’ iii, 21.). SCARABELLI, in his 
‘Vocabolario Universale della Lingua Itali- 
ana,’ characterizes duio as the ‘‘extreme of ob- 
scurity,’’ while oscuro is merely ‘obscure.’ 
The distinction,*then, that DANTE makes is. 
pertinent, for a long, scrutinizing gaze at par- 
ticular objects would bring them out more and 
more distinctly, so that 4¢zo with which the 
observer might characterize the whole region 
would not apply to them. 

He does not use druno as anindividual color, 
but he applies it to any color that is degraded 
or lowered in tone by the mingling of shade 
with it, and he is borne out in this use of it by 
the authority quoted above. He speaks of the 
tree ‘‘embrowned (47uno) with blood ”’ (‘ Inf.’ 
xiii, 34) the mountain ‘dim (47uzo) from dist- 
ance’”’ (‘Inf.’ xxvi, 133), the ‘“‘path that long re- 
mains not dim ”’ (6rumo0), or, as SCARABELLI 
translates it: ‘‘the pathshadowy and with but 
little light’’ (‘ Purg.’ xix, 6), the waters moving 
on “with a brown, brown (édruno, bruno) 
current under the shade perpetual ”’ (‘ Purg.’ 
XXviii, 31). 

DANTE defines perso thus: ‘‘ Il persoé un 
color misto di purpureo e dinero, ma vince il 
nero, e da lui si denomina’”’ (‘Convito’ iv, 
20). He uses this color interchangeably with 
bigio and fosco, but seldom employs any of 


them in a literal sense (perso, ‘Inf.’ v, 89, 
Sosco, ‘Inf.’ xxiii, 78 ; xxviii, 104 ; perso, ‘Inf.’ 
vii, 103; digio, ‘Inf.’ vii, 104; perso, ‘ Par.’ iii, 
12). 

For the purpose of mere description DANTE 
employs the term mero (‘ Inf.’ xii, 109 ; xiii, 125; 
xxi, 29; xxiii, 131 ; xxv, 66, xxv, 84; xxvii, 113; 
xxxiv, 65). But when he wishes to add to that 
description an impression of horror he uses a/ro, 
which in his hands retains its true Latin signifi- 
cation. He applies it to Cerberus’ “ black ”’ 
beard (‘Inf.’ vi, 16); and in‘ Par.’ vi, 78 we 
find exactly the same use of it as in HorAcE, 
‘Carm.’ 1. xxviii, 13. 

He seems to make no discrimination between 
rosso and vermiglio. There is the vermiglio 
light (‘Inf.’ iii, 134) and the vosso flame (‘ Inf.’ 
xix, 33). Mosques red with fire are described 
as rosso (‘Inf.’ viii, 74) and vermiglio, (‘ Inf.’ 
viii, 72). There is a vermiglio rivulet (‘Inf.’ 
xii, 101) and a river ‘‘ whose redness (rvossore) 
makes my hair still stand on end”? (‘ Inf.’ xiv, 
78). 

Aside from these distinctions made by the 
use of different terms to express slight differ- 
ences in the sombre shades, DANTE brings 
about the same result by carefully modifying 
each tint. There is the white (dzanco) such 
that ‘‘no snow untothat limit doth attain’’ 
(‘ Par.’ xxxi, 14), and there is the dying white of 
scorched paper (‘ Inf.’ xxv, 66). And between 
these extremes the intermediate tints are 
definitely described. There are the ‘‘ marble 
white’ (‘Inf.’ xx, 49; ‘Purg.’ ix, 95), the 
‘* pearl-white ”’ (‘ Purg.’ vii, 73), the glittering 
white of frost and snow (‘ Inf.’ xxiv, 5), and the 
soft white of flowers and clouds (‘ Purg.’ ii, 7; 
vii, 73; ‘ Par.’ i, 44). 

There is a great variety of greens. We find 
the delicate tint of the ‘‘ little leaflets just now 
born’’ (‘ Purg.’ viii, 28), the green of mature 
foliage (‘ Inf.’ xiii, 4) and ‘‘ verdant pastures’’ 
(‘ Inf.’ xx, 75), and the deep, rich hue of the 
emerald—‘“‘ fresh emerald the moment it is 
broken” (‘ Purg.’ vii, 75). 

There are reds ascending in tone from the 
delicate tint of the rose (‘Purg.’ xxix, 148) to 
the blush on the brow of shame (‘ Par.’ xvii, 
66), the “‘scarlet grain’’ (cocco, ‘ Purg.’ vii, 73), 
the tint of the rich, deep ruby (rudico, ‘ Par.’ 
xxx, 66), the “fine ruby (i. e. da/as, Ital. da/a- 
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scio) smitten by the sun” (‘ Par.’ ix, 69), 

the ‘‘ flaming red as blood that from a vein is 

spirting forth ’’ (‘ Purg.’ ix, 1o1), and finally the 
hue ‘‘so very red that in the fire it hardly had 

been noted ”’ (‘ Purg.’ xxix, 122). 

There are yellows from the delicate tint of 
lilies (‘ Par.’ vi, 100) to that of gold (‘Par.’ v, 
57). And there is the ‘“‘sweet color of the 
oriental sapphire that is upgathered in the 
cloudless aspect of the pure air ’’ (‘ Purg.’ i, 13). 

In addition to the instances already cited 
there are the following, employed literally : 
Nero: ‘Inf.’ ix, 6; ‘ Par.’ i, 45; xxvii, 136. 
Adro (for Afro): ‘ Purg.’ xxx, 54. 

Buio: ‘ Par.’ ii, 49. 

Oscuro: ‘ Purg.’ xv, 143; xxiii, 22. 

Bruno: ‘Inf.’ xx, 107; xxv, 65; ‘ Purg.’ xxvi, 
34; ‘Par.’ ii, 73; Xv, 51, 

Bianco: ‘ Inf.’ iii, 83 ; xvii, 65; xxvii, 50; xxxiv, 
43; ‘Purg.’i, 34; ii, 23; ii, 26; viii, 74; 
(imbiancara ix, 2); ix, 119; x, 72: xii, 89; 
xvi, 143; xxvi, 6; xxix, 65; xxix, 114; 
‘Par."'v, 57; xviii, 65 ; xxvii, 136; xxx, 129. 

Biondo : ‘Inf.’ xii, 110; ‘ Purg.’ iii, 107 ; viii, 34. 

Rosso: ‘Inf.’ x, 86; xvii, 62; xix, 81; ‘ Purg.’ 
xxiv, 138. 

Vermiglio: ‘inf.’ xxviii, 69; xxxiv, 39; ‘ Purg.’ 
xxvii, 39; xxix, 114; xxix, 148; ‘Par.’ xvi, 
154. 

Raucio: ‘Inf.’ xxiii, 100; ‘ Purg.’ ii, 9. 

Azurro: ‘Inf.’ xvii, 59; xvii, 64. 

Giallo: ‘Inf.’ xvii, 59; xxxiv, 43; ‘Purg.’ ix, 
119; ‘Par.’ xxx, 124. 

Porpora: ‘ Purg.’ xxix, 131. 

Perla: ‘Par.’ iii, 14. 

Alabastro: ‘Par.’ xv, 24. 

Diamante : ‘ Purg.’ ix, 105. 

Rosa: ‘Purg.’ xxxii, 58; ‘ Par.’ xxii, 56. 

Adamante : ‘Par.’ ii, 33. 

Oro: ‘Inf.’ xiv, 106; ‘Purg.’ vii, 73; ix, 20; 
ix, 118; xxix, 113; ‘Par.’ xvi, Ilo; xvii, 
123; xviii, 96; xxi, 28: xxx, 66; xxxi, 14. 

Porfido : ‘Purg.’ ix, ror. 

Biacco: ‘ Purg.’ vii, 73. 

Verde: ‘Inf.’ vii, 82; ix, 40; xiii, 40; xv, 122; 
xxvii, 45; ‘ Purg.’ viii, 106; xviii, 54; xxix, 
93; xxxi, 83. 

Argento: ‘Inf.’ xiv, 107; ‘Purg.’ vii, 73 ; ix, 118; 
‘Par.’ xviii, 96. 

Smeraldo : ‘ Purg.’ xxix, 125; 

Topazio : ‘ Par.’ xv, 85. 
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In addition to these we find some colors used 

figuratively : 

Nero: ‘ Inf.’ vi, 85. 

Bigio: ‘ Purg.’ xx, 54; xxvi, 108. 

Oscuro: ‘Inf.’ xxx, 101; ‘Purg.’ xi, 96; xiv, 
123; xxxiii, 126 ; ‘ Par.’ iv, 135. 

Bruno: ‘\nf.’ vii, 54; ‘Purg.’ xxiv, 27; ‘Par.’ 
xxii, 93. 

Bianco: ‘ Par.’ xxii, 93. 

Verde: ‘ Purg.’ xi, 92; xxii, 51. 

DanTE felt a kinship between color and 
sound. Sometimes the same thought seems 
to be translated into both color and music. 
The effect of the one finds its counterpart in 
that ofthe other. Harmonious, delicate tinting 
and soft light unite in effect with sweet, flowing 
melodies, while a burst of color or a flash of 
light corresponds witha crash of sound. The 
wide forest, with its subdued green and dim 
shadows, has *‘ delicious melodies’”’ borne on 
its ‘luminous air’’ (‘ Purg.xxix, 22). Through- 
out the Inferno, whose gloom is not relieved 
even by the glimmering of a star, resound 
‘sighs and complaints and ululations loud” 
(‘Inf.’ iii, 22-3). The ‘‘obscure, profound 
and nebulous”’ air of the ‘‘abysmal valley 
dolorous”’ is filled with sighs that make the 
air tremble (‘Inf.’ iv, 10, 26). The heavenly 
forest, with its ‘‘ dense and living green, tem- 
pering to the eyes the new born day ”’ is joyous 
with the singing of birds (‘ Purg.’ xxviii, 1-18). 
The tree which is covered with blossoms “ less 
than of rose and more than violet” (‘Purg.’ 
xxxii, 58) waves in an air on which floats the © 
music of an angelic hymn. Color and sound 
here unite to produce the one harmonious 
soothing effect on the observer, and they lull 
into a slumber which is only broken by a 
sudden flash of splendor and a loud noise 
(‘ Purg.’ xxxii, 71). 

L. M. McLean. 
University of California. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF GOSPEL. 


I have no doubtofthe correctness of that 
etymology of gospel which is advocated by 
Mr. SKBFAT in his ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 
namely, that the first element of the compound 
is God, not good; the burden of proof certain- 
ly rests with those who prefer to regard gooa- 
spell as the original form. When we come to 
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that familar passage in the ‘Ormulum,’ we 
discover a discrepancy between Orm’s pronun- 
ciation and his etymology of goddspell. The 
possible explanations regarding English alone 
are two. We may either suppose that goodspell 
has become goddspell, just as wisdém, became 
wissdom, orthat Orm’s pronunciation is the 
direct tradition of original Godspe//, and that he 
is a prey to ‘‘ popular etymology.’’ The former 
of these views is adopted in the WHITE-HOLT 
edition of the ‘Ormulum,’ where, in order to 
account for the Icelandic and the O. H. G. 
forms, the process of reducing the quantity of 
6 is placed earlier than can be admitted by the 
laws of Anglo-Saxon grammar. The second 
view, however, is in complete -harmony both 
with the borrowed forms and with the facts 
of the native grammar. I therefore regard 
Orwy’s pronunciation in this case as a singular 
illustration of fidelity to his orthoépic spelling— 
fidelity that is proof against even the tempta- 
tions encountered in an etymologizing dis- 
course. 

The next important factor in the problem is 
the eleventh century gloss: ‘“‘ Euuangelium, 
id est, bonum nuntium, godspell’’ (WRIGHT- 
WOLKER, 314, 8). This is clearly but an earlier 
record of the same ‘popular etymology ”’ 
afterwards repeated by ORM; Mr. SKEAT has 
therefore, in the ‘Supplement’ to his Diction- 
ary, not described it by the best terms as ‘‘an 
_ earlier instance of the alteration of godspel/ in- 
: to gédspellthan was given from the ‘Ormu- 
lum.’’’ Surely the subjective interpretation of 
an allegorizing monk must not be mistaken 
for an ‘‘ alteration ’’ of the word. 

Thus far, then, Mr. SkeaT holds to the 
theory that adequately explains all the facts in 
the case; one is therefore surprised upon 
turning to his ‘Principles of English Etymology’, 
(p. 423 f.) to find that he has at last shattered 
this structure of acoherent argument. Mr. 
SkEAT here starts with the late gloss, quoted 
above, and infers from it that géd-spe// was the 
original form ; the 6 was afterwards shortened, 
he argues, and so the word came to be com- 
monly supposed to mean God-spell, and “in 
this latter form it was translated into Icelandic 
as gud-spjall (=God-spell) and into O. H. G, as 
gotspel, as if from O. H. G. got, God, not O. 
H. G. guot, good.’”’ But the chronological 


obstacles in the way of this assumption are so 
serious that one must suspect some suppress- 
ed considerations to have led Mr. SKEAT to — 
his change of view. As his argument now 
stands it remains for him to show how the 
shortened form of the word which, by his 
hypothesis, is subsequent to the gloss, could 
come to be used asearly as, for example, 
TaTIAn (O. H.G.) and the Old Saxon ‘ Heli- 
and.’ 
_ James W. BriGurT. 


DER PLANCTUS MARIAE. 


Bekanntlich sind aus dem friiheren Mittel- 
alter einige Gedichte erhalten, die das Leiden 
der Jungfrau Maria um den Tod ihres Sohnes 
zum poetischen Ausdruck bringen. Man hat 
es bisher noch nicht versucht, es wohl auch 
nicht fiir méglich gehalten, zu diesen Gedicht- 
en einen gemeinsamen Urtypus zu finden, der 
zugleich iiber den Ursprung der Dichtungen 
Zeugniss ablegte. Man nimmt bis jetzt an, 
dass die Kirchenprose ‘‘Stabat Mater,” die in 
das Missale Romanum Aufnahme gefunden 
hat und noch bis heute besonders in der Mo- 
zartischen Komposition weiter lebt, die einzige 
officiell kirchliche und gewiss auch Alteste 
(Einige glauben namlich, sie sei von BERN- 
HARD von Clairvaux gedichtet) Reprasentantin 
dieser Marienklagen sei. DUCANGE s. ‘v. 
Planctus Mariae nimmt keinen Anstand, 
diese Benennung, zu welcher er die hier fol- 
gende Stelle aus einer alten liturgischen Ver- 
ordnung aus Toulouse heranzieht, ein fiir alle 
Mal auf die Hymne “‘Stabat Mater” zu be- 
ziehen: 

Planctus virginis, Prosa quaedam querula 
in honorem B. M. composita, quae sic incipit : 
Stabat mater,etc. Quo ritu olim decantare- 
tur in ecclesia B. M. Deauratac Tolos. habe- 
mus ex vet. Ceremoniali M. S. ejusdem Ec- 
clesiae: Officium matutinorum incipitur hora 
meliori propter solempnitatem diei (feria v. 
in Coena Domini) et propter gentium multi- 
tudinem et etiam propter Planctum. beatis- 
simae Virginis Mariae, quae dicitur a duobus 
puerulis post Matutinam, et debent esse mo- 
nachi, si possunt reperiri, ad hoc apfi, sin 
autem dicetur a secularibus ad hoc fundate, 
monachisque deficientibus. Et omnes. cande- 
lae extinguntur post Matutinum, scilicet post 
Kyrie eleyson quod dicitur super altare cum 
versibus, excepta una candela quae remanet 
accensa usque Planctus finiatur; ad denotan- 
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dum quod in ista die tota fides remanserit in 
sola Virgine Maria, quia omnes discipuli er- 
raverunt seu dubitaverunt secundum magis et 
minus, excepta Virgine Maria. Ita Planctus 
dicitur in cathedra predicaterii, et debet esse 
coperta et circumcinta de cortinis albis 
praedicta cathedra ad finem, quod dicentes 
sive cantantes praedictum Planctum non pos- 
sint videri a gentibus, nec ipsi videant gentes, 
ut securius possint cantare sine timore, quia 
forte videndo gentes turbarentur. 


Nach genauerer Betrachtung dieser Stelle 
kommt man zu der Uberzeugung, dass eine 
beabsichtigte Bezugnahme derselben auf jene 
bekannte Hymne mindestens erst des Beweis- 
es bedarf. Ich habe den Eindruck—schon 
das schlechte Latein spricht mit Entschie- 
denheit dafiir—dass die Liturgische Vor- 
schrift jedenfalls alter ist, als die Hymne 
‘*Stabat Mater”’ selber; das ganze Ceremoni- 
ell erinnert an die kirchlichen Gebrauche des 
Sriiheren Mittelalters. Mit ‘‘Planctus Mariae’’ 
ist die Hymne “ Stabat Mater ”’ noch nicht im 
entferntesten identificirt, aus Anfang und 
Schluss der Stelle kann man auch ersehen, 
dass auf den Text, der gesungen wurde, in 
dem Ritual nicht naher eingegangen ist. 
Nun sehe man aber im Ejinzelnen, wie das 
“ Stabat Mater ”’ zu dem Texte passen kénnte. 
Vorerst das Chronologische. Man nimmt 
neben dem heiligen BERNHARD den 1296 ge- 
storbenen LATINO FRANGIPANI und auch den 
beriihmten JACOoPONE’ DA Topr (+1306) als 
Dichter des schénen Liedes an. Jedenfalls 
datirt die Hymneaus der Mitte des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts, und wenn ich nebenbei eine beson- 
dere Ansicht dariiber dussern soll, so méchte 
ich sie einem der Dichter des Franziskaneror- 
dens zuschreiben. Wir wissen zwar nicht, in 
welchem Jahre das citirte Ceremonial ge- 
schrieben ist, wenn es aber aus dem Ende des 
13. oder dem Anfange des 14. Jahrhunderts 
wirklich sein sollte, so muss man sich fragen, 
wie es denn zugeht, dass sich das Vortragen 
dieses Liedes so schnell zu einem festen 
Usus gestaltet habe. Ist die Verordnung— 
was ich aus oben bezeichnetem Grunde nicht 
glauben kann—jiinger, so muss man fragen, 
warum ist dieser Gebrauch kein allgemeiner ? 

Vor Allem ist es néthig, das ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ 
unmittelbar mit dem Texte der liturgischen 
Verordnung zu vergleichen. 


(1) Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius. 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristantem et dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius. 

(2) O quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti ! 

Quae moerebat et dolebat, 
Et tremebat dum videbat 
Nati poenas inclyti. 


(3) Quis non potest contristari, 
Matrem Christi contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio, 

In me sistat dolor tui, 
Crucifixo fac me frui 
Dum sum in exilio. 


(4) Eia mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac ut tecum lugeam, 
' Fac, ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum deum, 
Et sibi complaream, 
etc., etc. 

Das Lied ist ein von einem frommen ge- 
sungener Hymnus auf die Jungfrau Maria. 
Der Betende stellt sich vor die Seele, was 
Maria um und mit Christus gelitten hat und 
wird durch Mitempfinden ihres Schmerzes, 
was ganz im Geiste des FRANZ von Assis! ist, 
zur religidsen Erhebung geleitet. 

Wie ware es nun zu begreifen, dass ein 
solches einfaches Lied nur von zwei ganz jung- 
en Knaben (fueru/is) geistlichen oder welt- 
lichen Standes gesungen werden diirfte? das 
“Stabat Mater’’ kann nach seinem Inhalte von 
einer jeden beliebigen tiefen oder hohen 
Stimme gesungen werden, man kann es einer 
Frau so gut wie einem Manne in den Mund 
legen. Warum sind ferner grade zwei Stim- 
men néthig, warum nicht vier oder acht oder 
ein ganzes Chor? Man ké6nnte entgegnen, 
dass der Gesang zufallig zweistimmig war; 
einen Wechselgesang anzunehmen wire bei 
"‘Stabat Mater’’ ohne Grund. Nun aber beachte 
man die Thatsache, dass die dicentes sive can- 
tantes unsichtbar gemacht werden mussten. 
Dies kann seinen wirklichen tieferen Grund 
nur darin haben, dass man den Ejindruck 
hervorbringen wollte, als hére man die Virgo 


_ Maria selber klagen! Dazu passt die That- 
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sache, dass Knabenstimmen néthig waren, 
aber der Text von ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ passt dazu 
nicht. 

Allen Anforderungen des Rituals geniigt 
aber ein mehr provenzalischer als catalani- 
scher ‘‘Planctus Mariae,’’ den VILLANUEVA 
aus dem Kirchlichen Archive von Ager in 
Catalonien herbeigebracht hat. Damit wir 
nicht zu weitschweifig werden, wollen wir nur 
die Puncte hervorheben, die fiir unsere An- 
nahme sprechen, dann kann der Leser das 
weitere selber finden. Vor Allem ist es das 
Alter. VILLANUEVA schreibt in dem Viage 
literario, Bd. ix, p. 148: ‘‘Tambien he hallado 
aqui un cédice epfstolar MS del siglo xiii la 
epistola, del dia de S. Estevan, que antigu- 
amente se cantaba rimada y glosada en vul- 
gar, la qual viste en lo de Vigue (tom. vi, p. 
258). Del mismo cédice tomé copia de otra 
pieza poetica vulgar, que se intitulo: Planctus 
Sanctae Mariae.”’ 

Sodann ist das ganze Gedicht acht drama- 
tisch gehalten, es ist durchaus ein von lyrischen 
Zuthaten freier dramatischer Monolog; im 
achten Verse spricht Christus selber, hier 
muss eine zweite Stimme eingesetzt haben. 
Den Abgesang (‘‘ Oy bels fyls cars... ’’) mé- 
gen mehrere Stimmen gesungen haben. Es ist 
mehr als wahrscheinlich, dass wir hier densel- 
ben ‘‘Planctus’’ vor uns haben, der in der 
Kirche der goldenen Maria zu Toulouse von 
unsichtbaren Sangern, denn der gekreuzigte 
Christus und Maria zu seinen Fiissen war 
nicht recht darstellbar, aufgefihrt ward. 
Spater wurden derartige Auffiihrungen in der 
Kirche seltener, und der Hymnus “Stabat 
Mater’’ war besonders dazu angethan, jeglich- 
en Text derselben Art aus der Liturgie zu ver- 
dringen. Der Text steht a. a. O. Appendix 
p. 281. ; 


Augats, Seyos, qui credets Deu lo payre, 
Augats, sius plau, de Thu lo salvayre, 
Per nos pres mort, et no lo preset gayre, 
Sus en la creu on lo preyget lo layre, 
E lach merce axi com o det fayre. 
Oy bels fyls cars 
Molt nies lo iorn doloros e amars. 


Auyts, barons, qui passats per la via, 
Si es dolor tan gran com es la mia 
Del meu car fyl que Deus donat mavia, 
Quel vey morir a mort tan descausida. 
Mort, com nom prens? Volentera moria. 
Oy bels fyls cars 
Molt, etc, 


apelavan Maria; 

Or me scamiats mos noms, lasa, esmarida 

Que mariment nauray, ay mays cascun dia 

Del meu fyl car mon conort que n’avia. 

Ineus lan pres sens tort que nolsotenia : 
Oy bels fyls cars, etc. 


Tots temps jiray dolenta ¢ imarida, 
Car aquel gaugs que eu aver solia, 
Or mes tornats en dolor e en ira 
Regardant fyl quel cors meu partoria, 
Oy bels, etc. 
Aras dublen les dolos a Maria, 
E diu ploran que sofrir nou poria 
Quel gladi........ que Simeon deia 
Que de dolor lo cor meu partoria, 
Car be no say que em dia, 
Oy bels, etc. 
Molt me pesa lo preu mal quel vey trayre. 
Ay ! ques fara lavia la sa mayre, 
Tu vas morir, que es mon fyl e mon paire, 
De tot lo mon es apellat salvayre, 
Oy bels, etc. 
Cascunes pens si sol un fy] avia, 
Si auria dol si penydr lo veya, 
Doncs io lasa quel fyl de Deu noyria, 


Ben dey plorar, uy mays la...... el dia 
Oy bels, etc, 


Mayre dix Deus, nous donec maraveyla, 
Si eu vuyl morir ni sofrir tant gran pena ; 
Quel mal queu hay, a vos gran gang amena, 
De paradis sotg dona e regina. 

Oy bels, etc. 
Cant au Jhesus las dolos de sa mayre, 
Clamet Johuan axi com o pos fayre: 
Cosin Johuan, a vos coman ma mayre, 
Quel siats fyl, e ela a vos mayre, 
Om paradis abduy ayats repayre. 

Oy bels fyls cars, 

Molt mes lo iorn doloros e amars. 


Es bedarf nicht der Hervorhebung, dass auch 
ausserlich das letztere Gedicht einen weit al- 
terthiimlicheren Anstrich zeigt, als das spite 
gliihende lyrische Product des JACOPONE DA 
Topi, oder von wem es sonst herriihren mag. 
Wahrscheinlich geht dieses dramatische Ge- 
dicht auf die Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts 
zuriick. 

Durch dieses ehrwiirdige Denkmal erscheint 
nun ein epischer Gedicht des RAMon LULL, 
dessen eigenartigen Versbau ich im letzten 
Hefte der Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. einer kur- 
zen Betrachtung unterzogen habe und auf 
welches ich auf diesen Blattern spater in 
anderem Zusammenhange zuriickzukommen 
gedenke, ‘‘Plant de nostra dona Sancta Maria,”’ 
erst im richtigen Lichte. Das Gedicht hat 
denselben Inhalt, ist aber furchtbar weit ange 
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sponnen, hat ahnliche Redewendungen, Aus- 
driicke, ahnliches Reimschema (Tiraden), 
ahnlichen Versbau, ohne indessen sangbar zu 
sein: kurzum es erscheint mir als eine schlech- 
te Nachahmung des Obigen. 


RICHARD OTTO. 
Munich. 


BROWNING’S DICTION: 
A Study of ‘The Ring and The Book.’ 


No poet of the present century presents so 
many peculiarities of diction as does BROwN- 
ING. He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the forms and vocabulary of former 
periods. His knowledge of the continental 
tongues, especially Italian and French, has a 
perceptible effect on his expression. He uses 
deliberately and consistently, so that it cannot 
be considered mere affectation, a number of 
forms not common in nineteenth century Eng- 
lish. His language is a remarkable example 
of the flexibility of our tongue, and of the 
freedom with which it incorporates additions 
from the most diverse sources. All these 
reasons may make BROWNING’S poetry more 
difficult to the ordinary reader, but they add 
materially to the interest of the student of 
English. 

The grammatical peculiarities of BRown- 
ING’S verse are, in most cases, the result of a 
desire for greater compactness of expression, 
and include the omission of words usually con- 
sidered necessary, but such as are easily 
supplied from the context. Some construc- 
tions used with great frequency are those of 
English in an earlier period, and may be at- 
tributed to BROWNING’s exceptional familiarity 
with the Elizabethan writers. Examples of 
these are the old dative, the more frequent use 
of the subjunctive, and the common employ- 
ment of one part of speech for another. The 
following is assummary in detail. 

I. The omission of the preposition /o before 
the infinitive with all classes of verbs. Ex- 
amples of this extended use of the infinitive 
without its sign will be found on almost every 
page of the poem. Like any unusual form 
this is temporarily confusing, but one is soon 
able to supply the omission without thought. 

II. The omission of the relative when sub- 
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ject, and of the antecedent of a relative even 
when governed by an expressed preposition. 
The following examples illustrate the forms: 
“To hold her tottering ark, had tumbled else,’’ 
“ Virgil is little help to who writes prose.” 
The antecedent of the relative adverb is 
omitted in, 


“ By when it may reach him.” 


III. The omission of the auxiliaries when 
they have been similarly used in any part of 
the sentence. This is somewhat confusing 
when the liberty is taken several times in a 
complicated structure. 

IV. The use of the dative, especially of the 
personal pronouns, is scarcely surpassed by 
SHAKESPEARE. 

“* Then was the story told I’ll cut you short.” 
“‘ Thrust them out of doors the girl again.” 
“ We'll gain you, that way, liberty at least.” 
“Cancel me quick the thing pretended one.” 
“ Ushered you into life a bouncing boy.” 
“* Branches me out his verb tree on the slate.”’ 
“Strip me yon miscreant of those robes usurped.”* 
The dative of nouns occurs in the following : 
* Able to sing God praise on mornings now.” 
“Oh, never fear! I’ll find life plenty use.” 
* I had hoped to have hitched the villian into verse 
For a gift, this very day, a complete list 
O’ the prepositions each with proper case.” 
It will be seen that the examples exhibit a use 
both of the ethical dative and of the dative of 
advantage. 

V. The omission of prepositions other than 

to or for of the dative. 
“ Lure him the lure o’the letters, Aretine!”’ 
** And coil itself on the remains of me, 
Body and mind, and there flesh fang content.” 
A similar omission makes verbs appear active 
sometimes, as “laugh it”’ for laugh at it. So 
‘vault it,’? and ‘“‘encamp ”’ in 
‘* As master,—took the field, encamped his rights.” 

VI. The use of the simple pronoun for the 
reflexive myself, yourself, etc. 

“‘ Deceive you for a second, if you may.”’ 
“TI must let the portrait go, 
Content me with the model I believe.”’ 

VII. The cognate accusative is used with 
verbs that do not usually take it. 

** She had looked one look and vanished.” 
“* Let them love their love, 
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That bites and claws like hate, or hate their hate.’”’ 
*‘ Kiss him the kiss, Iscariot.” 
VIII. The double object, or the object and 
factitive predicate occur with many verbs. 
Examples are, \ 


“ Dip a broad melon leaf that holds the wet, 
And whisk their faded fresh.”’ 


“ Whose first bleat, when he plucks the wool away, 
Will strike the grinners grave.” 


** When he can worry both the parents dead.” 


“ Thou, even from thy corpse-clothes virginal, 
Look’st the lie dead, Lucretia!” 


“So, plucked it, having asked the snake advice.” 
‘What if I prayed the prelate leave to speak.” 

IX. The subjunctive in a form identical with 
the indicative, where nothing but the context 
shows it to. be subjunctive, is very common 
and has often been pointed out. 

** How had old Pietro sprung up, crossed himself.” 


** Count Guido Franceschini Aad Ait the mark 
Far better, sfent his life with more effect, 
_As a dancer or a priser, trades that pay.” 


“ Carried into effect your mandate here 
That else Aad fallen to ground,” 


**Could valor save a town Troy still had stood.” 
“Wot ye your Christ had vexed our Herod thus ?*’ 
X. The subjunctive is used optatively or 
imperatively many times. 
Justinian speak ! 
Nor modern Baldo, Bartolo be dumb!” 
“Roam from roof 
This youngster, play the gypsy out of doors.’”’ 
“ At the new prison be it his son shall lie,”” 
“ Mine be he, by miraculous mercy, lords.” 
** Be her first prayer then presently for you.” 
“« End we exordium, Phoebus plucks my ear,” 
«* Haste we to advertise him—charm of cheek.” 
** Sleep we an hour, awake at suffer time.” 
XI. The subjunctive is used after the im- 
perative denoting purpose or result, as in 
** See that the loser leave door handsomely.” 
** Contrive he sidle forth balked of the blow!” 
“* Put case her sort of... in this .. . escapes 
Were many and oft.” 

XII. The subjunctive of purpose or result in 
other connections is illustrated by the follow- 
ing: 

“ Discreet provision lest my lords 
Be too much troubled by effrontery.”’ 
“* Yea, we have shown it lawful, necessary 
Pompilia leave her husband, seek the house.”’ 
**T look that, white and perfect to the end, 
She wait till Jove dispatch some demigod,”’ 


“‘T’ the fulness of the days, for God’s, lest sin 
Exceed the service, leap the line.” 


“*T pray it finish since it can not last.” 
“‘ Impute ye as the action were prepense,”’ 

XIII. The subjunctive with so in the sense 
of provided that is found occasionally. 

“So he but find the bottom, braves the brook.” 
“So he stop there, stay thought from smirching her.” 

XIV. The subjunctive in the temporal clause 
occurs in, 

“She wait till Jove dispatch some demigod.” 
“ Till God have had sufficiency of both.” 

XV. The subjunctive is used regularly in 
conditions with or without 7/, and in conces- 
sive clauses with or without ¢hough. Ex- 
amples of conditions without 7/ are, 

“‘ Any good day, be but my friends alert,’’ 

“ Ah, did he do thus, what a friend were he! 

What grace were his, what gratitude were mine.” 

“Man, be he in the priesthood or at the plough.” 

“‘ Money, sweet sirs ! and were the fiction fact.” 

“« How other were the end would men be sage.” 

“ Fair be assured! But what an he were foul.” 

“ Here were the end, had anything an end.”” 
Examples of the concessive are, 


“T’ the teeth of the world which, clown-like, loves to 
chew 
Be it but a straw "twixt work and whistling while,” 


“* Though Guido stood forth priest from head to heel, 
And further, were he, from the tonsured scalp 
I and Christ would renounce all right in him.” 
“ Though ring about your neck be brass not gold,”’ 
“ Although the mill-yoke-wound be smarting yet,”* 
XVI. The preposition of the verb-phrase is 
allowed to stray farther from its verb than is 
common even in poetry. 


“« The starved, stripped, beaten brace of stupid dupes 
Broke at last in their desperation loose,”’ 


“ Here my hand holds you life out.” 
“Had to begin go filling, drop by drop, 
Its measure up of full disgust for me.”” 
BROWNING’S diction is rich in new words, 
coined with great freedom. They are of the 
four classes,—nouns, verbs, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, with the interjection ‘“‘aie’’ oh, from 
the French.* 


*The basis of the study of new forms has been the diction- 
aries of WessTeR and WorcEsTER, with reference to HALLo- 
wELL’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic Words,’ WricuT’s ‘ Obsolete 
and Provincial English,’ and the new Dictionary of the 
Philological Society. 
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The principle of analogy will account for 
many forms, words being formed similar in 
function andin form, or similar in function, 
and implying contrast in a part dissimilar in 
form. This will account for dranchage with 
leafage, out-sight with insight, ¢hishow with 
somehow, omni-benevolence with omniscience, 
Pompilian and Guidonian. Horn-blind is 
made from the thought of horn-mad ; unpoped 
and repope are contrasted forms from pope, 
unhate as a verb from hate, and soalso Cicero- 
ize, ecclesiasticized with Latinize. 

The ease with which certain endings adapt 
themselves to the iambic metre may account, 
in some measure, for such words as end in 
-ity, clericality, efficacity, detestability, and 
connubiality. This may be an incidental 
reason for the adverbs glimmeringly, cor- 
rectively, forgivably, unmotherly, probatively 
and ghastlily. Malleolable has the extra 
syllable for the same reason apparently. The 
Latin relative gui, used as a verb, takes es in 
the third sing., after the analogy of verbs end- 
ing in y. 

BROWNING uses the common English pre- 
fixes and suffixes so that the words coined do 
not have a foreign ring, and may easily ingraft 
themselves upon the language.+ There is 
nothing peculiar in the forms idy/list, clav- 
ecinist, wolfishness, unchariness, disenmesh, 
dishabituate, undistend, unself, unpoisoned, 
and outthrob. Sowe find pollent, olent, gar- 
nishry, crumblement, usurpature, signorial, 
interfilleted, abashless, mollitious, evolvible, 
plenitudinous. Franceschinihood and clown- 
ship are such words as might easily be coined 
in conversation, with no thought of their use 
in literature. Such also is the adjective 
twitchy.—Discept is used as a verb in some- 
thing of the sense of except, take excepticn to, 
connected with the obsolete disception, a.con- 
troversy. In the ux is intensive, not 
negative. Gnawn is an analogous form for 
gnawed, and e/ucubrate is used in a new 
meaning, unless it be for elucidate. The ex- 


pressive onomatopoetic verb clump-clumped. 


is made from the provincial English verb 


+The Philological Society’s Dictionary adopts adashless, 
branchage, aboriginary,new forms from Browninc, and 
artistry in a new sense. But it omits Adoniad, Canidian» 
caritellas, and Capucins, all belonging in the parts issued, 


clump, to make a noise. Cursewise is strictly 
a compound, but is written, as are many similar 
words, without the hyphen. Gries/y, used as 
adverb and adjective, is perhaps the same as 
grisly but with different spelling. 

Orvieto and Bilboa, for orvietan and bilbo, © 
are the names of places instead of the things 
originating at them, and may be considered 
metonymy.—Clericate is used with the idea 
of reproach that clergy does not have.—Cau- 
datory is a most expressive title for a hanger- 
on, and adoriginary gives to aborigines a 
new singular, with a less extended meaning 
than aboriginal.—Adoniad, the noun, and the 
adjectives Canidian (froma sorceress mention- 
ed by Horace), Marinesque (from the name 
of anlItalian painter), 7rebdian, Teian, Thal- 
lassian, are good examples of the ease with 
which BROWNING forms new words.—Lathen 
uses the old English suffix ez as in hempen.— 
Doited, from doit, a Shakespearean word, is 
employed by BROWNING in the expressive 
characterization ‘‘the doited crone.’’—ZJn- 
conscious is for unconscious. Cincé in the 
compound white-cinct is made directly from 
the supinestem of Latin ciINGo.—E-vtravasate 
is an adjective with the same form as the 
verb.—Fanciatic is a punning adjective on the 
Italian name Panciatichi; it rhymes with Eng- 
lish lymphatic.—Paynimrie is at least more 
musical than heathendom.—Ombrifuge is 
strongly Latin in its make-up, while paravent 
a screen, volte-face a turn-coat, scazons choli- 
ambics, are good French words.— 7ern quat- 
ern anglicised from terne quaterne, is alsoa 
French expression in dice throwing. 

Here may be put the words from the Italian, 
with which BRownING is so familiar from in- 
timate association with the people, that we 
are not surprised at a long list from a single 
poem. Some of these are introduced without 
a change, some are shortened, and some take 
English endings. Of the first class are fes¢as 
holidays, caritel/las Caryatids, sbirri bailiffs, 
mannaia the name of a sort of guillotine from 
the Italian for hatchet, principessa, stinche 
prison, so/do penny, crazie pl. of crazia a 
small coin, pzeve and duomo church, facchini 
porters. The second class is represented 
by ¢arocs, from Italian /farocchi, a game 
at cards; while in the expression due baioc 
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the first is an Italian word complete, and 
the second is shortened from Jdajyocco, a 
coin of three farthings. Of the third class are 
baracan from baracane, or barracan, a strong 
cloth, porperate from porporato dressed in 
purple. 

New meanings are given to many words in 
‘The Ring and the Book.’ Artistry is used 
for artistic touch, not works of art; sconces in 
‘‘mirror-sconces,’’ has the meaning protec- 
tion for a mirror, instead of for a candle; 
cramp in ‘‘ Latin cramp enough ”’ means con- 
cise. isc is used for the treasury official not 
the treasury, chirograph is for chirography, 
retort in the expression ‘‘ tort, retort’’ is in- 
jury returned. Heading has the meaning 
decapitation, and s/iver is applied to a living 
branch. Zemporality is used for the church 
rather than the laity. Red-/etters is madea 
verb, preside and mued to moult are made 
transitive, while jimish has an _ intransitive 
meaning in the sense of end. A/om is an 
adjective in ‘‘ any atom width” and misunder- 
standing in ‘‘ misunderstanding creatures.’’ 
The most remarkable use of a word ina new 
sense is that of Molinists, applied not as usual- 
ly to the followers of Molina but to those of 
Molinos. The word from the latter name 
should have the accent on the penult syllable, 
but it follows the other word in being accented 
on the antepenult as shown by the metre. 

Besides words entirely new, BROWNING 
recovers many now rare or obsolete. This is 
done unconsciously, owing to the poet’s ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the English of all 
periods. Examples of rare words are repristi- 
nation, rivelled, carke, quag, smugly, execu- 
tant, endlong, dubiety, unsuccess; as verbs 
repugns, inched, root (causative sense), e2-ente- 
rate, regularize. Brangled, andthe adjective 
mumping, are provincial English.—The obso- 
lete words are even more numerous. Of verbs 
there are old forms smoothens, holpen, clomb; 
stale is used actively and there are spire to 
breathe, round to whisper, confer to compare, 
unwomans, apposed in sense of opposed, deter- 
mine in the sense of end. Among nouns are 
rondure, commodity advantage, mumps melan- 
choly, sid a relative, spilth, pomander, byblow, 
slap a puddle, purtenance part of an animal, 
penfeather, jakes, feminity ; letch is used for 


passion, smatch for taste, misprision in sense 
of misconception, wafture, mansuetude, lapida- 
tion, attent, pick-thank, forthright, exem- 
plarity, sustainment and revealment. Among 
adjectives are jpurfied, from obsolete verb 
purfle, Jouted and foredone, eximious, thwart 
perverse, conglobed, arrased. ’Shuddikins, 
the old interjection, is revived, om in the ex- 
pression ‘‘on tremble’’ (a-tremble), and as in 
the obsolete sense of ‘that’ in 
“*Impute ye as the action were prepense.”’ 

Peculiar spellings give a new appearance to 
several words. The Italian spelling of capu- 
cins is given, but the French “ just-au-corps”’ 
is anglicized to ‘‘just-a-corps.’’ In pick-a- 
back and ¢it-up the dissimilated form is used 
instead of pick-a-pack and tip-up. The follow- 
ing words differ somewhat from the accepted 
spelling: djereed, scurril, scatheless, decads, 
omoplat, clodpole, connivancy, antimasque, 
halbert, and premiss. The old English prefix 
@, in or on, is used with great frequency, as 
a-journeying, a-simmer, a-bubble, a-smoke, a- 
tiptoe. It may be added also that the prefix 
over (o’er) is employed with freedom in mak- 
ing concise compounds, and mid has a similar 
use in such words as mid-cirgue, mid-protesta- 
tion, like midway, mid-summer. 


OLIVER F. EMERSON. 
Cornell University. 


ETUDE LITTERAIRE 
SUR LES 
OUVRAGES DE PIERRE LOTTI. 
PREMIERE PARTIE. 
‘Le Mariage de Loti’—‘Le Roman d'un 
Spahi.’ 

Il est de bon genre dans une certaine coterie 
de gens littéraires de traiter le romantisme de 
rococo, de suranné, et de l’accabler d’épithétes 
encore plus humiliantes. On se découvre 
volontiers, on met chapeau bas devant les 
scénes écceurantes, devant les crudités sans 
nom de ZOLA et autres naturalistes, parce que 
ces rois de l’école réaliste croient nous faire 
voir la vie telle qu’elle est.—La main sur la 
conscience, la vie, cette grande épopée, ce 
probléme insoluble, nous parait-elle plus 
digne d’intérét lorsqu’on nous la présente 
dans une fantasmagorie oii chaque tableau est 
tellement sensuel—nous pourrions méme dire 
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bestial—que notre nature impressionnable, 
raffinée par |’éducation et le milieu essentielle- 
ment civilisé dans lequel nous vivons, en est 
désagréablement affectée? En _ protestant 
ainsi ouvertement, nous courons grand risque 
d’étre écrasé sous les sarcasmes et les criti- 
ques acerbes des disciples du dieu tout-puiss- 
ant—‘‘ Réalisme’”’ ou ‘‘ Naturalisme.’’ Néan- 
moins nous combattrons cette tendance de 
l’esprit moderne a se porter vers les régions 
malsaines d’un matérialisme exagéré. On 
peut, nous le croyons, avoir du talent, voire 
méme du génie, sans employer des mots 
vulgaires, sans présenter au public des 
images par trop intimes; on peut, et nous 
l’affirmons, s’emparer des facultés du lecteur 
jusqu’a lui faire perdre conscience de son 
étre. Tel est le charme puissant qu’exerce le 
style de Pierre Loti sur l’esprit de ceux qui le 
lisent. 

Certes, la thése est bien choisie.—Opposer 
du Pierre Loti au naturalisme! Devant vos 
yeux se dérouleront les scénes saisissantes, 


les pages brilantes du ‘Roman d’un Spahi,’ 


ou du ‘Mariage de Loti’?... Dans 1l’un et 
dans l’autre de ces ouvrages, Loti, d’un coup 
de sa plume magique, nous transporte en 
pleine zone tropicale ; il nous fait aspirer avec 
force les émanations enivrantes de 1l’atmos- 
phére équatoriale. Une séve capiteuse passe 
alors dans nos veines, nous monte jusqu’au 
cerveau...,. Que l’onse figure le réve en- 
fiévré du buveur d’opium ou, pour étre plus 
moderne, un effet hypnotique causé par le 
génie incomparable de l’auteur, qui nous met 
aux prises avec la pure béte humaine, dans 
ses affinités les plus naturelles. Certes, ‘‘les 
images intimes’’ dont nous parlions plus 
haut, ne manquent pas, et l’acuité de nos sen- 
sations n’en est pas moins éveillée; mais il 
s’agit de l’animal humain livré a ses instincts 
désordonnés et non de la créature civilisée 
modifiée soit par 1’éducation, soit par |’influ- 
ence ou le contact de la civilisation. 

M. Lemattre, dans ‘Les Contemporains,’ 
se sert d’une expression qui selon nous con- 
vient exactement 4a Loti: il le proclame “le 
roi de l’exotisme.’’ ‘ L’exotisme,’’ dit 
MAITRE (‘Contemporains,’ vol. iii, p. 98), 
‘‘suppose un don qui ne s’est entiérement 


développé que trés tard dans l’aveugle et rou- 
tiniére humanité: le don de voir et d’aimer 


l’univers dans tous ses détails... .. 
La faculté de voir, de jouir profondément des 
formes et de l’aspect des choses s’est éveillée 
et ne s’endormira plus, et du jour ot cette 
faculté s’applique, non plus a des objets étran- 

ers, mais 4 ce que nous avons sous les yeux, 
a littérature nouvelle est née: Le romantisme 
engendre le matérialisme. Mais si intéressante 
que soient les descriptions de la réalité pro- 
chaine, l’exotisme, quand il est sincére, garde 
un charme particulier, un charme pénétrant et 
attristant.”’ 

Telle est la sensation exquise qui s’empare 
de nous dés la premiére page du ‘ Mariage 
de Loti,’ idylle exotique tellement imprégnée 
des senteurs végétales et animales au milieu 
desquelles elle a été congue, que nous ress- 
entons les mémes effets que. produiraient 
sur notre systéme nerveux les exhalaisons 
énervantes d’un bouquet de plantes des 
tropiques. 

D’ailleurs, peu ou pas d’intrigue:un style 
fin et diaphane..... une porte entre-biillée’ 
par laquelle nous pouvons ne risquer qu’un 
ceil ou que nous pouvons ouvrir tout-a-fait. 
Beaucoup de petits points,..... réticence 
qui nous fait sourire, surtout dans |’épisode du 
chinois, dans certain chapitre intitulé ‘‘In- 
qualifiable,” puis dans un autre de six lignes’ 


Mais passons aux caractéres: La reine Po- 
marée a toutes nos sympathies lorsqu’elle 
déplore la décadence de son peuple. Célui-ci, 
grace a l’importation de la civilisation euro- 
péenne, se corrompt et perd une 4 une les 
moeurs et les coutumes de la race maorie. 
Aussi la vieille reine refuse-t-elle absolument 
de comprendre ou de parler la langue des 
paoupas (étrangers). Un interpréte, en habit 
noir, se tient toujours a ses cétés, précaution 
inutile, elle le sait, mais sa conscience poly- 
nésienne est satisfaite ... Etrange inconsis- 
tance! Pomarée ne comprendra ni ne parlera 
les langues étrangéres, mais sa cour sera une 
imitation grotesque des cours del’autre hémi- 
sphére. Si elle donne un bal, les femmes de sa 
suite seront en habit de gala (de mode fran- 
caise) et danseront au son d’un piano, en 
bottines de satin ! . 


Quoi de plus frais, de plus ravissant que la 
description du cadre dans lequel doit apparai- 
tre Rarahu.—C’est au ruisseau de Fataoua, 
sorte de Parc-aux-Cerfs polynésien : 
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“‘Ce fut vers midi, un jour calme et brflant, que 
pour la premiére fois de ma vie j’apergus ma 
petite amie Rarahu. Les jeunes heats tahiti- 
ennes habituées du ruisseau de Fataoua, acca- 
blées desommeil et de chaleur, étaient couchées 
tout au bord, sur I’herbe, les pieds trempant 
dans l’eau claire et fraiche.—L’ombre de 
l’épaisse verdure .descendait sur nous, verti- 
cale et immobile; de larges papillons d’un noir 
de velours, masqués de grands yeux couleur 
scabieuse, volaient lentement, ou se posaient 
sur nous, comme si leurs ailes soyeuses eussent 
été trop lourdes pour les enlever....... Au 
fond du tableau, tout 4 coup des broussailles 
de mimosas et de goyaviers s’ouvrirent, on 
entendit un léger bruit de feuilles qui se frois- 
sent,—et deux petites filles parurent exami- 
nant la situation avec des mines de souris qui 
sortent de leurs trous.”’ 


Loti ayant fait plus ample connaissancé 
avec ce type gracieux de la race maorie, dé- 
couvre, entre autres qualités précieuses, la 
nature fine, intelligente mais capricieuse et 
vagabonde de cette charmante fleur exotique. 
Ilse prend la considérer comme ‘‘ Quel- 
qu’un;”’ il regette la femme adorable qu’elle eft 
pu devenir, loin de ses compagnes du ruisseau 
de Fataoua, fagonnée par d’autres mains que 
celles des vieux sauvages chargés de son 
éducation. 

Cependant il l’aime avec son cceur, cette 
délicieuse petite Rarahu, puisque aprés la 
mort de ses parents il l’emméne ‘‘dans une 
case fraiche et isolée, batie au pied d’une 
bouillée de cocotiers si hauts qu’on efit dit 1a- 
dessous une microscopique habitation de 
Lilliputiens.’’ Vient ensuite la description du 
‘*Muo Faré,”’ ou féte de l’installation. On y 
retrouve la bande dévergondée et échevelée 
du ruisseau de Fataoua. Combien ce bon 
coeur de marin regrette d’entrainer Rarahu 
dans l’atmosphére malsaine et factice ot elle 
doit bienté6t languir et se faner. Mais tellea 
été, est, et sera jusqu’a la’ fin des siécles la 
destinée de toutes les petites Rarahu de 
Tahiti! Pourtant, Loti, longtemps aprés 
l’avoir abandonnée, livrée 4 tous les penchants 
insensés de sa nature polynésienne, en ap- 
prenant la perte totale, complete de sa chére 
petite plante des bois, éprouvera un désespoir 
cuisant, un grand remords, et jamais l’image 
de Rarahu ne s’effacera du coeur de Loti. 

Les descriptions, pierre d’achoppement des 


écrivains en général, sont tracées par Loti 


_ déroule aux regards émerveillés 


avec une si grande force de style, une telle 
puissance de coloris que les différents sites 
qu’il nous dépeint se stéréotypent sur la rétine ; 
alors en fermant les yeux nous nous retracons 
un panorama grandiose dont notre imagina- 
tion est tout a la fois charmée et étonnée. 
C’est. d’abord la gorge profonde du ruisseau 
de Fataoua ; puis le tableau majestueux qui se 
de Loti, 
lorsque, dans une excursion, il arrive au som- 
met du Morne le plus élevé de Tahiti; son 
voyage a l’ile Mooréa; et tant d’autres que 
nous recommandons au lecteur comme autant 
de bijoux littéraires. 

Dans le ‘Roman d’un Spahi’ la note est 
plus grave, plus dramatique, il ne s’agit plus 
d’une nature exubérante de vitalité,d’un sol 
luxuriant, mais d’une terre aride, d’une éten- 
due infinie de sables brfilés par les rayons du 
terrible soleil Africain. Jean Peyral, jusqu’a 
l’Age de vingt ans, n’a connu que le cété idéal 
de la vie: sa mére et son pére, sa cousine qu’il 
compte bien épouser un jour, son clocher 
qu’il vénére de toute la force des illusions d’un 
coeur neuf et naif. Mais un beau matin, 1’Etat 
s’empare de Jean; on le met a bord d’un 
navire qui le jette avec le reste de sa cargai- 
son humaine sur le sol sec et brillant du Séné- 
gal. La, brutalement, sans. transition, ce 
brave et honnéte cceur de marin fait son ex- 
périence de la vie, expérience trop h§ative, 
peut-étre, car il lui prend un grand dégofit des 
choses malsaines qui l’entourent; une répu- 
gnance invincible le fait s’isoler, il s’éloigne 
de ses. compagnons de débauches; ce naif en- 
fant des Cévennes veut rester pur dans cette 
atmosphére incandescente! Dés ce moment 
commence, chez Jean Peyral, le combat sans 
relache, sans tréve aucune entre les habitudes 
saines et honnétes de. son enfance et les pas- 
sions foudroyantes,—apanage fatal de notre 
triste humanité,—surexcitées par le climat et 
par la force des choses. C’est Fatoue-Gaye, 
petite négresse, espéce de singe humanisé, 
qui s’empare de Jean. De temps 4 autre, il 
recoit une lettre de sa vieille mére ou de sa 
fiancée, brise bienfaisante qui traverse 1’At- 
lantique et porte momentanément un peu de 
calme dans cette pauvre 4me si profondément 
troublée. Malheureusement, le ‘‘tamtam’”’ 
de l’anamalis fobil retentit, et les bons senti- 
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ments disparaissent devant le souffle enfiévré 
de ce printemps tropical. 

Je ne crois pas qu’il y ait de pages écrites 
par les grands maitres de |’école re4liste qui 
puissent étre comparées a la description de 
‘‘la grande féte du Printemps;’’ du Marché 
de Guet-n’dar; du caractére physiologique 
et moral de Fatoue-Gaye; du voyage de 
Jean Peyral dans les foréts primordiales de 
l’Afrique ; de la ronde fantastique des Spahis 
noirs, et bien au-dessus de tout cela, la scéne 
puissamment émouvante de la mort du pauvre 
Spahi. 

Pour les amateurs du réalisme, nous citerons 
les derniéres pages de ce chant sinistre.— 


Jean, se trainant sous les tamaris au feuillage 
réle, chercha un endroit ot sa téte fat a 
Fombre, et s’y installa pour mourir. 

Il avait une soif ardente, et de petits mou- 
vements convulsifs commengaient 4 agiter sa 
gorge. 

Souvent il avait vu mourir de ses camara- 
des d’ Afrique, et il connaissait ce signe lugubre 
de la fin, que le peuple appelle le hoquet de 
la mort. , 

Le sang coulait de son cété, et le sable 
aride buvait ce sang comme une rosée. Pour- 
tant il souffrait moins; a yee cette soif qui 
toujours le brdlait, il ne souffrait presque plus. 

1 avait des visions étranges, le pauvre 
Spahi: la chaine des Cévennes, les sites fami- 
liers d’autrefois, et sa chaumiére dans la mon- 
tagne. 

’était surtout des paysages nombreux qu’il 
voyait 14, beaucoup d’ombre, de mousse, de 
fraicheur ct d’eaux vives,—et sa chére vieille 
mére qui le prenait doucement, pour le rame- 
ner par la main, comme dans son enfance. 


Oh!..... ume caresse de sa mére!... oh! 
sa mére, 14, caressant son front dans ses pau- 
vres vieilles mains tremblantes, et mettant de 
l’eau fraiche sur sa téte qui brdlait! 


Eh! quoi, plus jamais une caresse de sa 
mére, plus jamais entendre sa voix! .. . Ja- 
mais, jamais plus!..... C’était la fin de 
toute chose?....Seul, tout seul, mourir 1a, 
au soleil, dans ce désert! Et il se soulevait a 
demi, ne voulant pas mourir! II était alors 
prés de midi. Jean souffrait de moins en 
moins ; le désert, sous l’intense lumiére tropi- 
cale, lui apparaissaitcomme un grand brasier 
de feu blanc, dont la chaleur ne le brdlait 
méme plus. Pourtant sa poitrine se dilatait 
comme pour aspirer plus d’air, sa bouche 
s’ouvrait comme pour demander de l’eau. ... 
Et puis la machoire inférieure tomba tout-a- 
fait, la bouche s’ouvrit toute grande pour la 
derniére fois, et Jean mourut assez douce- 
ment, dans un éblouissement de soleil... .. 


Et puis elle (Fatoue-Gaye) se pencha sur le 
corps de Jean, et lui souleva la téte. 

De la bouche ouverte, d’entre les dents 
blanches sortaient des mouches bleues,—et 
un liquide déja fétide découlait des blessures 
du thorax.... Alors elle prit son petit en- 
fant pour |’étrangler. Comme elle ne voulait 
pas entendre ses cris, elle lui remplit la bouche 
de sable. 

Elle ne voulait pas non plus voir la petite 
figure convulsionnée par l’asphyxie ;—avec 
rage elle creusa un trou dans le sol,—elle y 
enfouit la téte, et la couvrit encore de sable. 

Et puis, de ses deux mains, elle serra le 
cou ; elle serra, serra bien fort, jusqu’a ce que 
les petits membres vigoureux qui se roidis- 
saient sous la douleur fussent retombésinertes. 
Et, quand |’enfant fut mort, elle le coucha sur 
la one de son pére! ‘ 

insi mourut le fils de Jean Peyral.... 
Mystére Dieu l’avait poussé dans la 
vie, celui-la, l’enfant d’un spahi?... Qu’é- 
tait-il venu chercher sur la terre, et ot s’en 
retournait-il? ..... Fatoue-Gaye pleura 
alors des larmes de sang, et ses gémissements 
retentirent, déchirants, sur les champs du 
Dialakar.... Et puis elle prit le sac de cuir 
du Marabout, elle avala une p4te amére qui y 
était contenue,—et son agonie commencga— 
une agonie longue et cruelle..... Long- 
temps elle rala au soleil, avec des hoquets 
horribles, déchirant sa gorge de ses ongles, 
arrachant ses cheveux mélés d’ambre. 

Des vautours étaient autour d’elle, la regard- 
ant finir, etc.””— 


Ce tableau n’est-il pas d’un réalisme vivant ? 
Réalisme si puissant qu’on est pris de vertige 
en le parcourant,—réalisme exotique d’aill- 
eurs qui n’a pourtant rien de choquant, 
Vesprit le plus porté au dilettantisme 
littéraire ne saurait trouver a y redire. 

M. AUGUSTIN. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 
New Orleans, La. 


THE FRENCH LITERATURE OF 
LOUISIANA IN 1887 and 1888. 


The Comptes-Rendus de Athénée Louisi- 
anats for 1888 form a volume of 234 pages—a 
very creditable showing, if we consider that 
every word published in our Louisiana maga- 
zine is original matter and written by the 
members of the society. 

Dr. ALFRED MERCIER contributes several 
poems, of which one, ‘‘ Message,’’ is so grace- 
ful and pure that I cannot refrain from re- 


producing it : 
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Ox donc vas-tu, gentille amie, 

De ce pas rapide et léger ?— 
Dites-moi, Seigneur, je vous prie, 

Ou demeure le beau Roger.— 

Roger? c’est moi, ne t’en déplaise ; 
Entre et dis-moi ce que tu veux.— 
Puisque c’est vous, j’en suis bien aise; 
D’un mot je vais combler vos vceux.— 


Dis bien vite ce mot magique.— 
Mon message vous le dira.— 
Quel est-il ?—La fitre Ang¢lique 
Qu’en vain maint galant adora, 


Vous envoie un baiser bien tendre, 
Sur mes I vres elle l’a mis.— 

Sur tes livres je vais le prendre.— 
Prenez, cela vous est permis.— 


Ce doux baiser veut qu’on le rende; 
Pour un je t’en confierai deux.— 
Beau Roger, j’accepte |’ offrande; 
Pour un baiser deux valent mieux, 


These charming verses, written by a man 
over seventy years of age, are a good proof 
that the atmosphere of Louisiana is not so 
stifling as it is sometimes said to be. Two 
other poems by Dr. MERCIER, ‘‘Dans la Rue”’ 
and ‘Ou sont-ils?’’ are serious and slightly 
misanthropical, betraying a feeling not com- 
mon to our venerated poet, whose phil- 
anthropy the writer of these lines has tried- 
to depict in an article entitled, ‘‘Un Poéte 
Louisianais.’’ Dr. MERCIER occupies so high 
a place among our Louisiana authors that I 
may be permitted to quote the following ex- 
tract from my article: ‘‘Dr. Mercier, in his 
long career, has seen all the miseries to which 
man is subject, but he has also met with noble 
sentiments, and he is one of those who believe 
that humanity is not entirely bad, and that 
vices can be corrected by good advice and 
kind words. It is this benevolent and enlight- 
ened philosophy which draws to him all who 
know the perpetual secretary of ‘1’ Athénée,’ 
and which is the principal charm of his writ- 
ings. Simple, modest, and unselfish, he is 
not continually occupied with himself, and he 
can see the world such as it is, and revive in 
his works the personages whom he has met in 
life. He seems to have considered poetry as 
a relaxation from his more serious duties, and 
he calls the Muse to him, not to confide his 
sorrows to her, as the author of the ‘ Nuits,’ 
but to take his flight with her towards those 


regions where are to be found charming 
children, beautiful young girls and variegated 
flowers. Although a physician, he has always 
contrived to devote a few hours to literary 
labors, and his love for the French language, 
his efforts to preserve among us the tongue of 
our fathers, have entitled him to the gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens.”’ 

Dr. DEvRON continued in 1888 his interest- 
ing studies on Louisiana history. In a letter 
of an Ursuline nun, dated October 27, 1727, 
she says: ‘*....nos matelots pour faire nos 
berres fichoient des Canes en terre en forme 
de berceau autour d’un Matelas, et nous en- 
fermoient deux 4 deux dans nos derres ov 
nous couchions tout habilez, puis couvroient le 
berceau d’une grande toile, de fagon que les 
Maringouins et les Frapes d’abord, ne pussent 
trouver aucun petit passage pour nous venir 
visiter.’’—To this day, in our country parishes, 
the expression faire son ber means to draw 
the mosquito-bar. 

‘La Soirée du Colonel’ is a clever novelette 
by Mr. G. Daussin, but Captain Fernand Ber- 
cier is really too good-natured or very bold: 
he marries Miss Maréchal, who had begun her 
acquaintance with him by slapping him in the 
face for not having accompanied her well on 
the piano. In spite of the tavraisemblance of 
the plot the story is well told and pleasing. | 

The May number of the Comptes-Rendus is 
filled almost entirely with contributions from 
ladies. Mrs. CORINNE CASTELLANOS MEL- 
LEN presents ‘‘Feuilles Mortes,’’ an admirable 
translation from the Spanish of BECQUER. 
The poetic melancholy of the original is faith- 
fully expressed in the translation.—‘‘ Les 


a conscientious and able study, written with 
real feminine delicacy. The following extract 
will show how well our Creole ladies write 
French :—‘‘La_noblesse et l’élévation des 
pensées, la délicatesse des sentiments, la 
beauté harmonieuse de la forme, 1’élégante 
pureté du style, rappellent les plus beaux vers 
de Racine. II parle a toute intelligence éprise 
du beau, a toute 4me éprise du vrai, et fait 


tous les sentiments qu’il éprouve. Avec des 


tir le néant des joies d’ici-bas; mais, en méme 
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vibrer en nous, par une sympathie irrésistible, | 


accents d’une tristesse infinie, il nous fait sen-, 
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temps, il nous donne |’espoir d’une destinée 
immortelle dans une autre patrie. Aux prises 
avec ce douloureux mystére qu’on nomme la 
vie, ce probléme insoluble et terrible lui 
arrache des plaintes sublimes. A cdté d’ex- 
tases infinies, d’élans d’amour et de foi, il y a 
des gémissements ineffables. Hélas! il a tout 
éprouvé, tout souffert. Ah! pourquoi faut-il 
que dans toute existence humaine, méme les 
meilleures, les plus pures, 

* On sente toujours trembler des larmes, 

Ou retentir une douleur?’”’ 

‘*Causerie,’”’ by the Hon. E. THEARD, 
is an eloquent and witty address on the French 
language in Louisiana; and ‘‘ Voyage en 
Océanie”’ by Mr. P. LAMAL and “‘ Promenade 
au Canada’”’ by Guy DE MorAnr are interest- 
ing descriptions of travels. 

In the July number of 7’ Athénée, MR. J. L. 
PEYTAVIN devotes a few pages to the refuta- 
tion of the ridiculous pictures in Mr. CABLE’s 
‘Creoles of Louisiana,’ and the following lines 
will be heartily endorsed by all Louisianians : 
‘“‘Mr. Cable takes invariably the exceptions 
and gives them as general rules. He takes 
the Creoles of the lowest class of society and 
presents them to the people of the North as 
the élite of New Orleans society. Creole, 
Cadian, Mulatto are for Mr. CABLE synony- 
mous terms. He chooses indifferently from 
these three classes the most extraordinary, 
the most eccentric persons, gives them the 
false name of typical Creole, and dashes off 
their portrait. He may bea novelist, but he 
is without doubt a dealer in Creole carica- 
tures.”’ As to the jargon attributed to the 
Creoles, it is a surprising invention, and Mr. 
CABLE vies in ingenuity with the REVEREND 
Mr. SCHLEYER in creating a new language. 
Even had he none of that talent as a novelist 
which no one denies him, his fame as a philo- 
logian would be everlasting, for might it not 
be based on this wonderful sentence: ‘‘I goin’ 
do my possib’ fedge ma hunc’ yond’ bud’ 
owevva, ’e’s a lit’ bit pa’alize an’ I thing é 
don’ goin’ fill Ague?’’ 

Str Humpury Davy, the great English 
chemist, isso littlke known as a philosopher, 
and his last work, ‘The Last Days of a Philo- 
sopher,’ contains such sublime thoughts, that 
we feel grateful to Mr. Gaston Doussan for 


having given us an abstract of CAMILLE FLAM- 
MARION’S translation of Sik HuMPHRyY’s book. 
Mr. Doussan expresses in graceful language 
the elevated ideas of the English scientist 
and of the French astronomer. : 

The last work published in 1888 in the 
Comptes-Rendus de l’ Athénée is “ Fortunia,”’ 
a drama in five acts, by Dr. MERCIER. The 
play, like HuGo’s ‘ Cromwell,’ was not written 
for the stage; it may be called a dramatic 
novel. It is highly interesting and at times 
very pathetic. The story is that of a beauti- 
ful Brazilian lady who becomes insane on 
hearing of her husband’s infidelity, and who 
dies miserably in a forest. The drama is quite 
lengthy, and is certainly an important work. 
The only characters in the play which I would 
criticize are those of Ringsbie, the platonic 
lover of Fortunia, and Donha Alves, her 
mother. The first has remained too good a 
friend, after having subdued his passions, and 
the second does not seem sufficiently touched 
at the death of her unfortunate daughter. 

In 1888, besides the papers contained in the 
Comptes-Rendus, we have ‘Lidia’? by Dr. 
MERCIER ; “‘ Tante Cydette,”” by Mr. GEORGE 
DEssomMEs ; and ‘‘Pouponne et Balthazar,’’ by 
Mrs. De Lidia ’’ is an ; 
the plot is very simple, it is the romantic love of 
two noble and pure hearts. In this age of 
realism it is good to have before one’s eyes 
persons whose ideal is kindness, beauty and 
intelligence; and the sympathetic faces of 
Lidia, of Aurélien, of seur Brigitte cause us to 
forget our troubles and sorrows.—‘‘ Tante 
Cydette,’’ by Mr. DEssomMEs, isa novel of 
New Orleans life, and depicts very faithfully 
the customs of a certain class of our society. 
The character of the matchmaking Tante 
Cydette is quite vécu, as the modernisants 
would say.—Mme. Dre LAHoussSAYE, who lives 
in the Attakapas country, presents in ‘“ Pou- 
ponne et Balthazar’’ a story of Acadian life. 
The work gives a good picture of the customs 
of the descendants of the Acadian exiles. 

I must now conclude this review of our 
native literature in 1887 and 1888. The year 
1889 will doubtless add several volumes to the 
productions of its predecessors. Our people 
are growing daily more enlightened, as higher 
education is imparted to the masses; and our 
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literature will become more and more import- 
ant. The Creoles have contributed largely to 
the literature of the State; they will surely do 
as well in the future as they have donein the 
past. 


ALCEE 


Tulane University of Louisiana. 


AN AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 


A circular was issued from Cambridge, 
Mass., on February 19, announcing a plan for 
the formation of an AMERICAN DIALECT So- 
cIETY. The purpose of the organization is 
stated to be, ‘‘to collect and publish, from time 
to time, material relating to dialects,’’ limiting 
these dialects to the ‘‘spoken English of the 
United States and Canada and incidentally of 
other non-aboriginal dialects spoken in the 
same countries.’?’ This announcement was 
received with favor and on March 13 a meet- 
ing was called in Sever Hall (Harvard Univer- 
sity), when the Association was definitely 
formed with Professor J.J. Cu1Lp (Harvard 
University) President; Professor J. M. Hart 
(University of Cincinnati), Vice-President; Prof. 
Epwarp S. SHELDON (Harvard University), 
Secretary ; Prof. C. H. GRANDGENT (Harvard 
University), Treasurer; Professors G. L. 
KITTREDGE (Cambridge) and SyLvEesTER 
PRIMER (College of Charleston) as Colleagues 
of the Secretary on the Editing Committee; 
and as further members of the Executive 
Committee, Professors F. D. ALLEN (Cam- 
bridge), B. I. WHEELER (Cornell University), 
and C. F. Smitu (Vanderbilt University). The 
following is the Constitution adopted by the 
new organization : 


I. NAME AND OBJECT. 


The name of this Society shall be THE 
AMERICAN DIALECT Society. Its object is 
the investigation of the spoken English of the 
United States and Canada, and incidentally of 
other non-aboriginal dialects spoken in the 
same countries. 


II. OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treas- 


urer and an Editing Committee of three, of 
whom the Secretary shall be one. These 
officers, with three other members of the 
Society, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, which shall control all expenditures. 
They shall have power to fill any vacancy in 
their number by appointment, until new offi- 
cers are chosen at the next annual meeting. 


III. Apvisory Boarp. 


The Executive Committee shall have au- 
thority to appoint secretaries for different parts 
of the country, who shall supervise the work 
of their respective districts. These district 
secretaries shall constitute an Advisory Board. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member of the 
Society by sending one dollar, with his name 
and address, to the Treasurer, and may con- 
tinue his membership by payment of the same 
amount annually thereafter, this payment 
being due on the first of January. 


V. MEETINGS. 


An annual meeting for the presentation of 
reports by the Secretary and the Treasurer 
and election of officers shall be held in De- 
cember, the day and place to be determined 
by the Executive Committee. The officers 
chosen at this meeting shall enter upon their 
duties on the first of January following and 
serve for one year. Timely notice of this 
meeting shall be sent by the Secretary to all 
members. Special meetings may be called at 
any time by the Executive Committee. 


VI. PuBLICATIONS. 


The amount and distribution of the publica- 
tions of this Society shall be under the control 


of the Executive Committee. 


VII. AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be 
made at any annual meeting by a two-third 
vote, provided at least ten members have ex- 
pressed their approval of them in writing to 
the Secretary before the first day of Novem- 
ber. Notice of the proposed amendments 
shall be given in the call for the meeting. 
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WHITNEY’S REVISED GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 


A Compendious German Grammar. By 
WILuiAM D. WHITNEY, Professor of San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology and In- 
structor in Modern Languages in Yale 
College. Sixth Edition, Thoroughly Re- 
vised and with New Exercises. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1888. 12mo, 
pp. xii, 472. 

For nearly twenty years PROFESSOR WHIT- 
NEY’s German Grammar has been extensively 
used in the schools and colleges of this 
country and has been justly accorded a most 
prominent place among text-books for the 
study of German. The many excellent quali- 
ties of the work are so well known to all 
teachers of this subject that it seems needless 
to recount them here. In view of the peculiar 
advantages, however, which some more recent 
works doubtless possess, it is but just to say 
that in our opinion none of these have sur- 
passed their older competitor in general philo- 
sophical grasp of the subject and in clearness 
of presentation. In the greater portion of the 
book the eminent grammarian, with his 
thorough knowledge of many other forms of 
speech, his sound judgment in matters per- 
taining to the general nature of language, and 
his sense of proportion, manifests his presence 
on every page. 

According to the author’s own words, in the 
new edition no fundamental changes have 
been made in the plan or structure of the 
work. The typography is greatly improved ; 
the new orthography has been introduced, in 
brackets, beside the old spelling; and an 
entirely new set of exercises has been pre- 
pared, including illustrations of the intrica- 
cies of German usage by extracts from the 
best German authors; these exercises are 
provided with good vocabularies. In the 
text of the Grammar, also, a number of addi- 
tions and minor changes have been made, 
most of which appear to us as decided im- 
provements. 

We confess, however, our regret that Pro- 
FESSOR WHITNEY has not thought it best to 
make use of this opportunity to change the 
character of his Grammar in certain respects 


in which it has certainly remained behind the 
times. It would seem to us that in a book 
which has been before the public so many 
years and has seen and, to a great extent, 
aided, the powerful impulse given to the study 
of German within the last ten years, such 
changes would have been no confession of 
weakness. It is in the sincere hope that the 
success of the book may soon justify author 
and publishers in undertaking a new revision 
that we point out certain defects which will, 
we fear, before long seriously impair its use- 
fulness. 

It is now quite generally admitted that 
sound instruction in a modern language can 
only be given on the basis of a thorough train- 
ing in the pronunciation. Yet PROFESSOR 
WHITNEY gives us the same inadequate treat- 
ment of this subject that was found in the 
former editions of his Grammar. In this as 
well as in other matters it would lead too far 
to mention in detail all the points in which we 
must disagree with the author; but it seems to 
us that not even by a frank and explicit con- 
fession could PROFESSOR WHITNEY have ex-. 
pressed more clearly his disregard for certain 
modern tendencies in philological investiga- 
tion as well as in language-teaching, than by 
the literal repetition, from the older editions, 
of such statements as ‘‘ Others do not allow it 
(the g) anywhere the precise ch-sound, es- 
pecially not after the hard vowels (a, 0, u,) but 
pronounce it nearly as & or as something 
between a g and &, or between a 4 and cf and 
so on,’’ statements which can only be read 
with regret by those who have learned to ap- 
preciate the author’s work in other lines and 
believe that what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, whether in the most profound 
philological investigations or in a mere text- 
book description of German pronunciation. 


- It is perhaps worth while to point out that the 


space allotted by PRoFEsSsSOR WHITNEY to the 
chapter on pronunciation is nearly the same 
as that devoted to the much more accurate 
and complete treatment in BRANDT’s Gram- 
mar. 

In regard to the character of illustrative 
sentences we must seriously differ with our 
author. We believe that these sentences 
should be simple in structure and intelligible 
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in meaning; they ought to present no special 
difficulties beyond the grammatical principles 
which they are used to illustrate ; on the other 
hand, they should be attractive, embodying 
some idea which the student will like to re- 
member together with the dry grammatical 
facts. Surely, in the vast range of German 
literature it should not be difficult to find such 
matter. With the good intention of avoiding 
the insipid monotony of OLLENDORFF and 
similar text-book mongers, PROFESSOR WHIT- 
NEY has taken nearly all of his sentences from 
standard works; but torn out of their context 
these often become nearly as unmeaning and 
absurd to the uninitiated student as the worst 
specimens of the above obnoxious class; for 
example, mit ihr wandelt wem sie die Wethe 
leh (p. 75); er schlirft langen Halses (p. 90); 
du der dem Basilisk den Mordblick gab (p. 
163); jene hat gelebt wenn ich dies Blatt aus 
meinen Handen gebe (p. 166); brautliches 
Leinen legen wir dem Thor (p. 168); es kostet 
nichts als die Gemeine sein fir alle (p. 178); 
ein Gefiihl des Verdienstes diese ganze Hohe 
auszufiillen (p. 182); er legte sich hinter die 
Tabacksdose (p. 196), etc. Others do not 
sound quite as strange but are too far removed 
from our ordinary range of thought to interest 
the pupil who does not happen to have read 
the particular work from which they are taken ; 
for example, Uber Pyrgos und Laranda hatte 
man die Besitzungen des christlich armeni- 
schen Fiirsten Leo erreicht (p. 338); Wo in der 
Wildniss alles schwieg vernahm ich das Ge- 
liute wieder (p. 257). Sometimes these 
sentences are unnecessarily difficult, diverting 
the pupil’s attention from the main point under 
consideration ; for example, where the recipro- 
cal use of the personal pronoun is to be il- 
lustrated: wir hatten uns nie sehen sollen (p. 
65). It also seems to us that one or two com- 
plete sentences should be given, rather than a 
number of disconnected phrases or abrupt 
clauses like ausser wer seine Mitschuldigen 
seien (p. 197). It would not be just, however, 
not to state that a considerable portion of the 
examples are well chosen. 

The book does not pretend to be a histori- 
cal grammar nor a history of the language ; 
historical explanations are, as a rule, given 
only where they have a decided practical bear- 


ing, or are really needed for the explanation 
of some peculiar form or construction. The 
author generally succeeds in avoiding the 
dangerous ground of mere theories (which 
should have no place in an elementary text- 
book), and is discreet—if not, at times, non- 
committal—in his statements, although he 
ought, perhaps, to be less positive in the asser- 


_ tion that the Swabian was the literary dialect 


of the Middle-High-German period (p. 271). 
While we approve, in general, of this limited 


use of historical material, it seems to usthat a> 


practical grammar for colleges should take 
notice at least of all those forms and construc- 
tions which, although now obsolete, occur fre- 
quently in the classics of the eighteenth century. 
On the other hand, the spoken language 
might well receive a larger share of attention, 
for while the book may not be intended to 
teach ‘‘German Conversation,” yet many 
texts read in colleges and schools are so full 
of popular idioms and constructions that the 
recognition of these in a school-grammar 
would seem very desirable. In general, more 
careful discrimination is needed between the 
various stages and phases of the language. 
Obsolete forms are not always characterized 
as such, while forms recognized by long usage 
are still marked as objectionable. Certainly 
no one now would think of using plurals like 
Flichte, Dorne, Gaume, Hemder, Jocher, 
(except as a mining term), Gichten, Giften (pp. 
32-36); or object to the expression der betref- 
Sende Punkt (p. 184). 
Hans C. G. von JAGEMANN. 

Indiana University. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A Library of American Literature from the 


Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. 
Compiled and Edited by E. C. STEDMAN 
and ELLen M.. HutcuHinson. In Ten 
Volumes. New York: C, L. Webster & 
Co, 1888. 


The careful student of American literary 
history, to whom obscure fragments and tedi- 
ous bits of prose and verse are interesting and 
important because of the place they occupy in 
the process of national thought or the evolu- 
tion of style, finds his progress retarded and 
his researches almost impossible, if he has not 
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ready access to DuyckINck’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ 
TyLor’s, NICHOL’s and RICHARDSON’s histo- 
ries of American Literature, and a score of 
more limited and special books. 

But the average student, who is interested 
only in the best and most characteristic utter- 
ances of the American mind, is well equipped 
for successful work if he possesses, ‘Apple- 


‘ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ 


and the admirable collection quoted above. 
The purpose of the editors has been ‘‘to 
place before the reader select and characteris- 
tic examples of the literature of this country, 
and to do'so, as far as possible, without note 


‘or comment, leaving to others the field of 


critical review.’’ The five volumes now 
published execute the task so well that the 


school and the household, the teacher and the’ 


home-reader, may possess a carefully made 
collection of the most distinctive and most 


readable examples of all periods and all 


classes. The arrangement is chronological 
and, as far as published, extends from Cap- 
TAIN JOHN SmitH and the first Virginia 
colonists to the ponderous paragraphs and 
intricate sentences of RuFus CHoaTe. The 
next three volumes will be crowded with the 
varied excellences ofthe Concord writers, and 
the superb literary society of EMERSON’s New 
England. The last two will contain the latest 
products of the Civil War and of our contempo- 
rary litezature. 

The collection has been well made, and 


‘shows the constant presence of the fine liter- 


ary sense of Mr. STEDMAN. Even where we 
miss a savoursome passage from a favorite 
writer, or disagree with the editor upon the 


choice of examples, we hesitate to censure or 


complain. Hehas discriminated wisely, but 
without fear, among his wealth of illustrations, 
He has not emulated Paris in his judgment, 
nor yet Hobson in his choice. 

Still, such a collection should, above all 
things, be representative, and the critical ex- 
aminer is disappointed to find, in important 
instances, that entire groups of books are 
omitted from the survey. After the ‘ History 
of New York’ and the ‘Sketch Book’ the 
most important of all WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
works are those on Spanish subjects. The 


best years of his life were spent in Madrid.: 


His best literary skill and his severest study 
went to the making of the superb and pictur- 
esque books which fascinated American and 
English readers with the romantic aspects of 
feudal life in Spain. And yet in the forty-two 
pages devoted to IrvING in the fifth volume 
there is not a quotation from the ‘ Alhambra,’ 
‘ The Conquest of Granada,’ ‘ Moorish Chroni- 
cles,’ ‘Legends of the Conquest of Spain,’ nor 
any of the Spanish group, unless, perhaps, we 
should except’ ‘‘ The Discovery of America,”’ 
from the ‘ Life of Columbus.’ 

Copious extracts are given from COTTON 
MATHER, but we miss those of first literary im- 
portance which the Manuductio ad Ministeri- 
um would have yielded; for instance, MATHER’S 
defense of his own style: and protest against 
the classical Queen Anne style. One would 
like to have seen, too, several instances of the 
manner of seventeenth century JoHN WISE. 
He has fallen into almost complete obscurity, 
and is here granted a single page; yet I doubt 
if any colonial writer surpassed him in vigor 
of literary expression or in logical closeness of 
thought. His ‘ Vindication of the New Eng- 
land Churches’ anticipated much of the argu- 
ment of the Revolution. 

The beauty and the value of the work is still 
further enhanced by admirable full-page en- 
gravings. The first instalment has created a 
desire to see the remainder of the series, 
which, if equal to those volumes now upon 
our shelves, will triumphantly complete an 
admirable Library of American Literature. 

Since the writing of the above review, the 
sixth volume of the ‘Library ’’ has come to 
hand. The principal names contained in it are 
EMERSON, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HAw- 
THORNE and Por. The work of the editors 
shows the same just judgement, and painstak- 
ing care that marked the earlier volumes. 


ALBERT H. SmytTu. 
Philadelphia. 
ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 
Judith: An Old English Epic Fragment. 
Edited, with introduction, translation, 
complete glossary, and various indexes. 


By ALBERT S. Cook, Ph. D. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. 1xxii, 77. 


In the introduction to ‘The Monastery’ we 
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are reminded of‘‘a rustic wag, who, ina copy 
of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ wrote opposite 
to every vice the name of some individual in 
the neighbourhood, and thus converted that 
excellent work into a libel on a whole parish.” 
It is not the fear of encountering an equally 
malicious glossator, that induces me to refrain 
from setting forth the whole duty of an Amer- 
ican editor of an Anglo-Saxon text; a more 
welcome excuse is supplied in the conviction 
that any such insistence on the code has ceased 
to be necessary. No editor has made this 
favorable conclusion more evident than PRoF. 
Cook has done in the preparation of his edition 
of the ‘Judith.’ Not only has he treated his sub- 
ject with the thoroughness of a conscientious 
scholar, he has also been guided by the prin- 
ciple announced by the author of ‘A Senti- 
mental Journey,’ that ‘‘knowledge and im- 
provements are to be got by sailing and post- 
ing for that purpose’’—a notable contrast to 
the easier and often fatal complacency of a 
Sancho Panza who would have stayed dryshod 
at home. For, after availing himself of all 
that scholarship had hitherto contributed to 
the subject of his book, Pror. Cook supple- 
mented his autopsy of the manuscript by 
securing at his own cost a set of autotype fac- 
similes of every page of the poem as it is 
preserved to us in the unique manuscript. A 
specimen of these facsimiles is inserted in the 
present edition, where it serves as a beautiful 
frontispiece. 

The poem here published, being one of the 
most admired portions of Anglo-Saxon verse, 
has repeatedly been well edited, though never 
before in separate form. Little therefore re- 
mained to be done for the determination of the 
text. If to this fact it be added that the 
‘Judith’ consists of a mere fragment of three 
hundred and fifty lines, we gain an emphasis 
for the many special features of PRoF. CooK’s 
treatment which give to his handsome volume 

‘its amplitude. Pror. Cook has viewed his 
task from every side, and endeavored to sup- 
ply what he could toward the possible objects 
for which the poem may be read. A well- 
edited text with a parallel translation into 
modern English, and a complete defining 
glossary comprising exhaustive references, is 
therefore accompanied by the variant readings 


of the editors, and by appendices in which the 
poetic phraseology is classified, compound 
words are indexed, the diction of the poem is 
measured with that of others, the results of a 
fresh collation of the text with the autotypes 
of the manuscript are collected, and a biblio- 
graphy is given. But the ‘“Introduction,”’ con- 
stituting almost one-half of the entire volume, 
is also to be described. Here a paragraph on 
the manuscript is followed by an argument 
aiming to arrive at the probable date and 
authorship of the composition. The ‘sources’ 
and the poet’s art are then detailed, after 
which are given a complete statistical ‘ gram- 
mar’ of the phonology, and a chapter on the 
versification of the poem. Finally, there is a 
consideration of AELFRIC’s ‘Homily on Ju- 
dith,’ and a list of ‘Testimonies’ drawn from 
the historians and the critics in evidence of the 
good repute of this ancient battle-piece. 

This Anglo-Saxon ‘Judith’ is a veritable 
treasure-trove; a rich ornament made by a 
dexterous hand to adorn the graces of some 
worthy personage. But the artist’s devotion 
to sentiment has excluded any conscious trace 
of his own personality, and the object of his 
exaltation has been shrouded beyond easy 
recognition in the halo and drapery of the 
ideal. The lines and shadows of strength and 
beauty, however, reveal the soul—which is 
more than the name—of the workman, and 
the fit adoration of a great and sympathetic 
nature bestowed upon the character of a 
queenly woman—a proud achievement for any 
age or nation—is not reduced in truthful sig- 
nificance by the mere obscurity of external 
history. Despite these difficulties, Pror. 
Cook has made a serious attempt to solve 
the mystery of the occasion of the composition 
of the poem and of the identification even of 
the poet himself. This chapter is therefore of 
great interest and contains much that will help, 
either in a positive or a negative way, to de- 
termine questions of this sort which are con- 
nected with almost every portion of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. Until our criteria for deter- 
mining the date of an Anglo-Saxon poem are 
better agreed upon, we may gain something 
in the way of special interest in this piece if, 
with Pror. Cook, we associate it with the 
lovely young queen JuDITH, the stepmother of 
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ALFRED, and with the pleasant story told by 
Asser of how the boy ALFRED, stimulated by 
the promised reward of a Saxon book of 
poetry, applied himself to the task of learning 


to read.t Less favor will doubtless be won for- 


the conjecture that Bishop SwITHHUN, the 
preceptor of the king, AETHELWULF, may have 
been the author of the poem. 

The editorial work of this volume is marked 
with such scrupulous care that it is plainly the 
duty of the reviewer to make this acknowl- 
edgment prominent. Nor is it unfitting to 
indulge the proud sense of knowing that 
American scholarship has hereby given proof 
of progress in true scientific devotion to the 
study of English. The more exact the method 
of an editor, the more inevitable, of course» 
becomes the margin for minute criticism. It 
shall however not be the purpose of this notice 
to enter into such details, except to say that 
such difficulties as attend the interpretation 
of words like sc#r and wedscel, and the im- 
portance of making clear a construction like 
the impersonal use of weordan, suggest the 
interest and advantage a body of explanatory 
notes might add to the volume. A place 
would be thus obtained for many a discussion 
that cannot be fully cared for in the variants 
or in the glossary. Of the translation accom- 
panying the text it can only be said that it is 
a careful rendering of the sense, with a sem- 
blance of poetic form. Regarding the artistic 
character of the many translations of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, one is inclined to apply the 
words of DENHAM: ‘‘ There are so few trans- 
lations which deserve praise, that I scarce 
ever saw any which deserved pardon.”’ But 
as conveying the prose sense—though unfortu- 
nately not in good prose—this translation has 
but the slightest faults. It is an easy matter 
to correct such a variation fromthe mould of 
the original thought as is occasioned by the 
concessive clause in line 65, and a single 
serious mistranslation, ‘‘ Bucklers for breasts ”’ 
(line 192), can also be pardoned. A difference 
of opinion is possible in construing lines 3 and 
4. My preference is to regard Ay/do as accu- 
sative, in opposition to mundbyrd, and to place 


x Pror, WULKER (Anglia xi, 541) notices that both Tur- 
ner and Perris had already thought of Jupirn, instead of 
OssurGua, as the “ mother’’ that offered the reward, 


a comma after bearfe, to indicate an inter- 
jected epic formula which stands apart from 
the construction of the main sentence. These 
pages are also almost free from misprints. The 
glossary has e/¢ (for the instrumental 
(s. v. Set; 1.53) is without the quantity-mark> 
and at page Ixi, line 15 from below, the numeral 
49 is misguiding in its reference. But search- 
ing for such things is in this case an altogether 
too unpromising task to be further continued. 


JAmEs W. BriGurt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 

Sirs:—In the late issue of your esteemed 
journal you say that Shakespeariana is edited 
by Mr. APPLETON MorGAN—author of ‘The 
Shakespearian Myth.’ Mr. MorGan is Presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society, a 
committee of which society edits this maga- 
zine. But, except e2-officio, Mr. MoRGAN is 
not a member of that committee, and has 
nothing specific to do with the editorial direc- 
tion of the magazine. The short editorial 
note, however, on page 139 of the March issue, 
was from his pen. 

Asking you to fraternally use this informa- 
tion in such a way as to correct any possible 
misapprehension which may arise from your 
paragraph, we are 

Most respectfully yours, 


The Editors of Shakespeariana. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The First Course of Macmillan’s ‘French 
Composition,’ edited by G. EuG&ng-Fas- 
NACHT, shows progress in the treatment of 
this difficult subject. The pages devoted to 
French passages to be re-written in a dif- 
ferent person or number, are fortunately few. 
They are followed by the second part, which 
consists of parallel passages, where the French 
models must first be carefully studied. These 
passages contain abundant references to the 
treatise on syntax given in the same volume, 
and foot-notes are thus done away with. The 
third part is made up of passages in English 
for translation into French and abounds 
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also in syntactical helps. To make the book 
independent in itself the author has added a 
quite extended, though compact, chapter on 
parallel syntax, in which the English and 
French constructions are indicated on separate 
columns of the same page. An appendix on 
forms of letter-writing, and a vocabulary, 
complete the editor’s work. As it stands it is 
the most available hand-book so far brought 
to our attention. For a second edition we 
would suggest the insertion of lists of the 
verbs requiring respectively @ or de before the 
following infinitive, as well as of those which 
take no preposition; similar lists of adjectives 
requiring 2 or de; and a selection from the 
more common idioms. (Pp. xii, 201. Price 60 
cents.) 

Two publications in the line of French are 
at hand from Longmans, Green & Co. (Lon- 
don and New York). One, the ‘ Petit ThéAtre 
des Enfants,’ consists of twelve French plays 
for children, edited by Mrs. HuGH BELL. 
They are all short, bright and especially 
attractive to the age for which they are written. 
Most of them demand but two or three actors. 
The other, a book on ‘French Commercial 
Correspondence,’ edited by ELPHEGE JANAU, 
provides a complete manual for business pur- 
poses. The headings of the chapters (such, e. 
g.,as Advertisements, Letters of Introduction, 
Offering and Ordering Goods, Consignments, 
Banking, Insurance, Models of Bills), give an 
idea of the contents. Models of all kinds of 
mercantile correspondence are given in 
French, and similar letters in English are 
set for translation. The notes to the latter are 
grouped together at the end of the volume 
under the number of each letter. French- 
English and English-French glossaries are 
appended. The same firm announces a like 
work for German. (Pp. xvi, 222. Price, 2s., 6d.) 

The house of Hachette (Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof) offers four French texts for class 
use. Two of them, of only a few pages each, 
in cloth, are edited by the Rev. A. C. CLaPIn, 
M.A. They are Dumas’ ‘Un Drame de la 
Mer’ and LAMARTINE’s ‘ La Bataille de Trafal- 
gar.’ While both relate to nautical affairs, the 
former is especially intended for Naval Schools 
and will thus find a ready public. Their small 
size however (35 pp. and 20 pp. of text) willin- 


terfere with their general adoption,and it would 
have been advisable to have combined them 
into one volume, whereby, morever, the labor 
of compiling two vocabularies would have 
been avoided. (Price, 40 cents each.)—The 
same objection does not apply to the third text, 
MONTESQUIEU’S ‘De la Grandeur des Romains’ 
(pp. viii, 153 of text and 63 of notes and vocabu- 
lary, with two maps), edited by PauL E. E. 
BARBIER. In his work, which is performed 
with conscientiousness, the editor introduces a 
short chapter of ‘‘ Notes ’’ on the derivation of 
French from Latin. The authorities cited are 
KITCHIN and BRACHET. We doubt whether 
the latter would care to be responsible for the 
rule given by the editor: ‘‘The Latin tonic 
vowel remains in the French language,’’ by 
which is clearly meant, as is seen from the 
examples, the Latin form of the vowel; nor is 
BRACHET guilty of deriving soeur from 
SOROREM. The question of etymology, how- 
ever, does not much affect the general merit 
of the volume, and it will be welcomed as af- 
fording a valuable substitute for the various 
selections of historical readings heretofore 
available. (Price: 70 cents).—The remaining 
publication of this firm to be here noted is in 
the line of general reading. From HeEctTor 
MALoT’s ‘Sans Famille,’ FRANcIS TARVER, 
M.A. has edited selections, made by MALotT 
himself, under the title ‘Capi et sa Troupe’ — 
(pp. vi, 210). The defect in the editor’s work 
is the excessive help which he has given the 
student in the notes and vocabulary. The 
former fill forty pages of small type and the 
latter contains the finite forms of the verbs as 
they appear in the text. Thus on the one 
hand the instructor’s share is seriously reduced, 
and on the other the student is not required, 
as he should be, to rely on the grammar for 
assistance. We noticealso the omission from 
the vocabulary of many nouns which are ex- 
plained in the notes, a method that is open to 
serious objections. (Price, 70 cents). 


- ‘Longmans’ Handbook of English Literature: 
Part I, From theearliest times to CHAUCER’ 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) is the first instalment 
of a work by R. MCWILLI1aM (Inspector to the 
School Board for London), in which the story 
of English Literature is to be told in a very 
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simple manner. This first volume, comprising 
113 pages, isa primer of the literature from 
C#DMON to CHAUCER, which will be found 
useful for giving beginners their first general 
impression of what was written in these early 
times. Only the most important monuments 
and authors are dealt with, but always in an 
interesting way. Specimens of the text are 
either translated or glossed so as to make 
them managable for the modest purpose of 
the book. Thereis of course enough left to be 
supplied by the teacher, nor does this primer 
maintain that degree of accuracy which has 
been shown to be’ possible even in such 
elementary sketches; yet the book is worthy 
of commendation as an endeavor to interest 
the young in the remote beginnings of our 
literary history. 

One of the best of StR WALTER ScotTt’s 
shorter poems is the ‘Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’ an edition of which, edited by J. E. 
WETHERELL, will be published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. This edition fully annotated 
and accompanied by a map expressly pre- 
pared to illustrate the poem is about to appear. 
The same firm have added, by purchase, to 
their extensive modern language publications, 
those issued by Mr. CHARLES KILBORN, Bos- 
ton; namely, ‘The Story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves’; ‘Der Zwerg Nase;’ ‘ Marchen’ 
von WILHELM HAuFrF; CHAMIsso’s ‘Peter 
Schlemihl’; Herne’s ‘ Die Harzreise’; ‘ Choix 
d’Extraits’ de DAUDET; SouvESTRE’s ‘Con- 
fessions d’un Ouvrier.’ 


During the present month (March) a new 
eclectic French monthly, La Revue Frangaise, 
has been started in New York. The province 
of the Revue will be to furnish readers and 
students of French with the select works of 
the best French authors, annotated where 
necessary, and with essays on the study of the 
French language and literature by competent 
teachers and writers. The selections will 
mostly be drawn from contemporary French 
periodical literatnre, though every period in 
the life of literary France will be represented. 
The departments will embrace a Chronique 
parisienne, and a Revue bibliographique. The 
subscription is $4.00 2 year; single copies, 35 


cents. Published at 39 West Fourteenth Street, 


New York City. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. Jenkins (N. Y.), will pub- 
lish immediately a popular edition of HuGo’s 
‘Notre-Dame de Paris’ in two volumes, from 
the same plates and with the illustrations used 
in the édition de luxe which he issued in the 
autumn. This will appear in uniform shape 
with ‘Les Misérables’ and ‘ Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize,’ which he has already published. The 
same publisher announces ‘VAILLANTE,’ a 
French novel which has not only been 
crowned by the French Academy, but has 
received the Montyon prize (for virtue), as a 
forthcoming number of the French series of 
Romans Choisis. 


Five numbers have reached us of a new 
publication, Germania, ‘a fortnightly journal 
for the study of the German language and 
literature.’”” A. W. Spanhoofd, Editor and 
Publisher, P. O. Box 90, Manchester, N. H. 
The aim of this journal is two-fold: 1. To 
teach the language, special attention being 
given to all the various grades of students. 
The beginner’s corner contains short, easy 
stories with English interlinear translation, 
numerous grammatical and textual notes, con- 
versations and exercises. 2. It will try to 
acquaint readers with the best German litera- 
ture. Tothis end a novel is published con- 
tinously, with translations of difficult words 
and expressions at the foot of the page. A 
special column is devoted to Biicher und 
Leéctiire, and in the Briefkasten questions 
concerning literature, grammar, pronunciation, 
etc., are answered. (Price per year $3.00; 
single number, 15 cents). 


The last number (vol. ii, no. 1) of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology contains an in- 
teresting article by Dr. Mary PutTNam- 
Jacosi on “‘ The Place for the Study of Lan- 
guage in a Curriculum of Education.’’ The 
point of view from which the subject is dis- 
cussed is that of cerebral physiology.—7he 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i, No. 3 
(October-December, 1888) contains (pp. 243- 
244) a notice of ‘The Earliest English Version 
of the Fables of Bidpai,’ edited by JosEPH 
Jacoss, from the pen of PRoFEssoR THOMAS 
F. CRANE, of Cornell University.—In vol. ii, 
no. 4 of the same journal are to be found 
notices by PRoFEssoR T. F. CRANE (Cornell 
University) of J. S. Tunison’s ‘ Master Virgil, 
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The author of the AEneid, as he seemed in the 
Middle Ages’ and of GEORGE WEBBE Das- 
ENT’S ‘ Popular Tales from the Norse.’—PRoF. 
T. W. Hunt (Princeton) lectured recently at 
Columbia College (N. Y.) on ‘‘ The Claims of 
Literary Studies.”’ The same energetic worker 
has an article in the March number of the 
New Englander and Yale Review entitled: 
‘*Euphuism -in Literature and Style.” —PRorF. 
Francis B. GUMMERE (Haverford College) 
read before a convention of The Friends 
Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia, held on 
December ist, 1888, a paper on ‘‘ Preparatory 


English,’ which is published in the. Haver- 


Jord Student (pp. 213-219) for January 1889.— 


Science for December 14, 1888, publishes an — 


address delivered by PROFESSOR A. MELVILLE 
BELL before the Nineteenth Century Club, of 
New York, on ‘‘The Claims of the English 


Language to Universality.’’ The ideas here’ 


advocated are the same in substance as were 
presented by this celebrated phonetician in his 
ingenious and clever monograph: ‘World 
English, The Universal Language,’ noticed in 
vol. iii, pp. 206-207 of Mop. Lanc. NotEes.— 
The Open Court for December 1888, contains 


an interesting and timely article by PRor.. 
Tuomas on War and. Evolution: an Ethical 


Discussion.’’—In a recent course of lectures 
on German literature and art, delivered at 
Harvard University, we notice among the 
names of the lecturers those of PRor. KuNo 
FRANCKE (Harvard University) and ALFRED 
L. RipLey (formerly of Yale University).—The 
Academy (Syracuse) for February, 1889, con- 
tains an article by PRor. MoRTON W. EasTon 
(University of Pennsylvania), entitled : ‘‘ Notes 
on Preparatory French.”’—Volume ix (nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4) of The American Journal of Philology, 
contains an extensive treatment of ‘‘The 
Pennsylvania German Dialect’’ by Dr. M. D. 
LEARNED of the Johns Hopkins University. 


It seems as if the demand for better editions 
of German classics which was expressed in 
one of the early numbers of the NoTEs were 
now gradually being fulfilled. Following 
close upon PRoFEssOoR THOMAS’s excellent 
edition of GOETHE’s ‘Tasso’ comes another 
classic text, edited in a manner which, in some 


respects, is even more commendable. A, 
careful selection of LrssinG’s prose, well’ 
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annotated for class-room purposes, has long 
been felt to be an urgent need. This has been 
met by the little volume, ‘Lessing: Ausge- 
wahlte Prosa and Briefe,’ edited with Notes, 
by Horatio STEVENS WHITE (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). LEssING’s lit- 
erary greatness appears much more from his 
prose writings than from his poetic attempts, 
but unfortunately the great. mass of our 
students have hitherto been made acquainted 
only with his fables or with extracts from the 
‘Laokoon.’ The present selection, while 
illustrating LessinG’s manysided literary ac- 
tivity, has evidently been made also from an 
historic point of. view. In the hands of a 
teacher well versed in LEssING it may 
serve to demonstrate to the student the dif- 
ferent phases in the unfolding of LEssING’s 
style, since the extracts chosen always repre- 
sent the great writer at his best with regard to 
the respective periods of his development. Yet 
the choice of the ‘Gedanken tiber die Herrn- 
huter,’ despite HETTNER’s praise of this essay, 
does not seem to us fortunate. On the other 
hand, ‘Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlech- 
tes,’ the finest illustration of LEssING’s style 
and thought in the later period of his life, 
should not have been omitted.—The gram- 
matical and biographical notes appended to 
the text are the most concise and suggestive 
we have ever met in an edition of a German 
classic. PROFESSOR WHITE justly discards 
the fine feathers that other commentators—for 
the mere sake of a learned appearance, and 
to the distaste alike of critic and student— 
sometimes rejoice so much in borrowing from 
K.LuGe’s ‘Etymologischem Wo6rterbuch.’ He 
has, on the contrary, made his notes a most 
valuable and useful source of information for 
the student, and has thus happily followed the 
spirit of Less1nc, who hated nothing more 
that ‘‘eine tote erlogene Gelehrsamkeit.”’ 


Vol. i, No. 1 (July, 1888) of the University 
Studies published by the University of Ne- 
braska, contains a dissertation ‘‘On the 
History of the Auxiliary Verbs in the Romance 
Languages,’’ by Dr. J. A. FONTAINE, which 
from causes quite apart from its merits failed to 
receive earlier notice in these columns. Under 
the above title PROFESSOR FONTAINE publishes 


_a critical study of sixty-six pages, originally 
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offered by him as a thesis for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins 
University. The subjectis treated under three 
heads, covering the use of the auxiliaries with 
transitive verbs, with intransitives, and with 
reflexives. In Chapter I, the author shows by 
abundant citations from the earliest monu- 
ments, that in Spanish and Portuguese the 
representatives of HABERE (haber, haver) were 
used more frequently as principal verbs than 
were fener, ter; and illustrates the gradual re- 
striction of Sp. Aader touse chiefly as an auxili- 
ary, while ¢er in Portuguese almost entirely 
supplants aver, both as principal and auxiliary 
verb.—The question of the use of the auxiliaries 
with intransitive verbs (Chap. II) is more diffi- 
cult, especially as bearing on the somewhat 
fluctuating interchange, in Italian, French and 
Provengal, of the representatives of ESSE and 
HABERE. The theories advanced in this part 
are striking (p. 21 ff.) : 

‘* All verbs in their nature are active verbs; 
. . in their use they are divided into twoclasses, 
viz.: transitives, affecting an external object 
(objective-transitives) and intransitives, or semi- 
transitives affecting the subject (sudjsective- 
transitives). The verbs of the first class, ex- 
pressing an activity directed towards an 
external object, are conjugated with avoir; the 
verbs of the second class, expressing an action 
affecting the subject itself, partake of the nature 
of passive verbs, and thus take é¢re. But later 
on the second class of verbs was developed into 
two classes: subjective transitives fully express- 
ed: Je me repens; and subjective transitives 
elliptically expressed: /e meurs for Je me 
meurs. Tothe second of the above classes 
belong the so-called neuter verbs; they are 
nothing but elliptical reflexive verbs, or sub- 
jective transitives elliptically expressed.’’ 

From this starting point, the author offers a 
suggestive and comprehensive, though not un- 
debatable, explanation of the varying use of the 
auxiliaries in the Romance languages. Apro- 
pos of mourir (by the way), stress is laid upon 
the fact that it could be used not only as a re- 
flexive verb, but also as an active verb (pp. 25, 
43). It should however be noted that this use 
of mourir is limited to the compound tenses, 
a state of affairs which all of Dk. FONTAINE’s 
examples illustrate, and which throws interest- 
ing light on the development of an active force 
in compounds of the past participles.—In its 
Studies the University of Nebraska is to be 
congratulated on an enterprise which so 


successfully combines the intellectual and 
material forces at its disposal, in promoting the 
best interests of pure scholarship. 


CORRECTION. 


In line 116 of the ‘Apprise de Nurture’ (Mop. 
Lane. Notes, vol. iv, col. 105). for sang read 
sanz. Also, in the same volume, col. 23, 
lines 16, 17 instead of die trefflichen Studien 
ZARNCKES iiber das Lebermeer, read die 
trefflichen Studien ZarNcKES iiber den 
Presbyter Johannes und die vonC. HOFMANN 
iiber das Lebermeer—etc. 


PERSONAL. 


Pror. WiLKER (Leipsic) writes to say that 
he is now preparing the remaining portion of 
the second volume of the Bibliothek der 
Angelsdchsischen Poesie which will contain 
the so-called C#pMON poems, ‘Christ und 
Satan,’ ‘Judith,’ ‘ Be Domes Dege’ (previous- 
ly edited by Lumsy), ‘Hymnen and Gebete’ 
and the ‘Menologium.’ He is also editing a 
new edition of the third volume of Koch’s 
‘Englische Grammatik.’ For this purpose he 
will make use of a copy of the volume for- 
merly belonging to theauthor himself, which 
is richly supplied with annotations and im- 
provements in the author’s own hand. The 
new edition will in consequence show many 
changes, as well as an increase in size. 

At a recent session of The American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Surgeon FRANKLIN 
B. STEPHENSON, U.S.N., Membre titulaire de 
la Societé d’ Anthropologie de Paris, was 
chosen a member in the section of Philology. 


FREDERIC SPENCER, B. A., Ph. D., was 
appointed in January to the Chair of Modern 
Languages in the University College of North 
Wales. Mr. SPENCER took his B. A. degree 
at the University of Cambridge (England) in 
1886, gaining second-class honors in the Medi- 
zval and Modern Languages tripos; his Doc-. 
tor’s degree was very recently received at the 
University of Leipsic on the presentation of a 
dissertation entitled, ‘‘A Study in Anglo-Nor- 
man Literature of the Thirteenth Century.’’ 
He has held the position, for some months past, 
of Head Master of the Modern Language 
department at the Leys School, Cambridge 
(England). 
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STARR W. CuTTING entered upon his duties 
‘at the beginning of the current academic year 
as Professor of French and German in the 
University of Dakota (Vermiilion). Mr. 
CUTTING was graduated at Williams College 
(Mass.) in 1881 and was appointed immediately 


thereafter Principal of the Deerfield Academy — 


(Deerfield, Mass.), which position he held until 
1886, when he resigned in order to go abroad 
to continue his studies in German. While in 
Europe he spent three semesters at the Uni- 


versity of Leipsic and one semester at the 


University of Geneva. On his return to 


_America last year he was elected to his pres- 


ent place and is now occupied in preparing a 
school edition of ‘Reinecke Fuchs.’ 


SAMUEL Garner, Ph. D., has just been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the U. S. Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, Md. Professor GARNER was gradu- 
ated at St. John’s College (Annapolis) in 1871 ; 
he entered the Johns Hopkins University in 
1876, where he received the Ph. D. degree 


_in 1881, having, alongside of his regular work, 


assisted in teaching during a part of this time. 


' He was then appointed Professor of Romance 


Languages in the University of Indiana, in 


- which position he remained for six years. 


- which occurred Jan. 31st, 1 


OBITUARY. 


By the death of GuDBRAND VIGFUSSON, 
, the world lost 
the most industrious Icelandic scholar of the 
century. By the publication, in conjunction 


- with UNGER, of the ‘Flateyjarbok,’ ViGFussON 


rendered a service to all students of Icelandic 
literature and history which it were ungrateful 
to deny, and his labors in bringing CLEAsBy’s 
‘Icelandic Dictionary’ toa successful conclusion 
undoubtedly attracted many English students 


. to this Northern tongue, who would otherwise 


have remained in ignorance of its beauties. 
This is not the proper place for a discussion of 
the correctness of ViGFUSSON’s theories, or 


_ the scientific exactness of his criticism. As a 


1864.—Eyrbyggja Saga. 


writer in a recent number of the Nation says: 
‘*He was not a philologist in the restricted 
sense .... About the phonetic refinements of 
the ‘ young grammarians,’ he knew little and 
nek less.”’ But although not a philologist, 
VIGFUSSON possessed scholarl 
instincts, poetic feeling, and an intimate knowl- 
ps of his native literature equalled by none 
of his contemporaries. 

After the sympathetic account in the Acade- 
my of Feb, 23rd by his friend and collaborator 
F. YORKE POWELL, any words concerning 
VIGFUsson’s personal character would appear 
impertinent. The list given 
below testifies more eloquent y than any words 
to the lamented scholar’s industry. 


1855.—Um timatal i Islendinga ségum i for- 


nold, Copenhagen. 
1858.—Biskupa Ségur, gefnar Ut af hinu [slen- 
zka Békmentafélagi. Vol. i, with Th. 
J6n Sigurdsson. Copenhagen. 
Snefells4ss, Viglundarsaga, 
etc. Nordiske Oldskrifter. Copenhagen. 


Fornségur: Vatnsdelasaga, Hallfredar- 


saga, Fl6amannasaga. Herausg. v. G. V. 
u THEO Mosius. Leipsic. 


-—— Flateyjarbék. En Samling af norske 


kongesagaer med indskudte mindre 
Fortzllinger om Begivenheder i og uden- 
for Norge samt Annaler. og UNGER vol. 
i. Christiania. 
1862.—F lateyjarbé6k. Vol. ii. 
Leipsic. 
1868.—Flateyjarbé6k. Vol. iii. 


1874.—An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based 
on the MS. collections of the late 
RICHARD CLEAsBY. With an introduc- 
tion and life of Richard Cleasby by 
GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D. C. L. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

1878.—Sturlunga Saga, including the Islend- 
inga Saga of Lawman Sturla Thordsson 

_and other works. Edited with Prolego- 

mena, Appendices, Tables, Indices, and 
Maps. Ozford. Clarendon Press. 

1879.—An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, 
‘Grammar, and Glossary. F. YORKE 
PowELL, O2-ford, Clarendon Press. 

1883.—Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Poetry of the 
old Northern Tongue, from the earliest 
times to the 13th century. 2 vols. Ozford. 

1885.—Sigfred-Arminius, and other Papers. 
F. YoRKE PowELL. Oxz/ford. 

1887.—Icelandic Sagas and other historical 
Documents relating to the Settlements 
and Descents ofthe Northmenon the 
British Isles. 2 vols. London. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 


Columbia College. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


ANGLIA. VOL. XI. PART II1.—Koeppel, E., Die 
englische Tassotibersetzungen des XVI. jahrhun- 
derts. II. La Gerusalemme Liberata.—Hicketier, F., 
Klage der Frau, Botschaft des Gemals und Ruine.— 
Assmann, B., Prophezeiung aus dem 1. Januar ftir das 
jlingsten gerichts; Uebersetzung von Alcuin’s De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis Liber.—Luick, K., Die englische 
stabreimzeile im XTV., XV. und XVI. jahrhundert.— 
Nader, E., Tempus und modus im Beowulf.—Lentzner, 
K., Robert Browning's sonettdichtung.—Wulker, R., 
Versehen in den bitichern tiber neueste englische 
literatur.—Mann, M. Fr., Die englische ausstellung 
des dritten deutschen neuphilologentages.—Bticher- 
anzeigen. 

Poet-Lore. VoL. |, No. 2.—Wayland, H.L., Re- 
marks on some passages in Rabbi Ben Ezra.—Norris, 
J. Parker, The Editors of Shakespeare.—Wyman, W. 
Hi., Recent Bacon-Shakespeare Literature.—Rolfe, W. 
J., Questions and Notes on “* Love’s Labour's Lost.” 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE. VOL. 
XX, No. 3.—Zingerle, I., Zwei bruchstticke der 
reimchronik des Rudolf von Ems.—Brenner, 0., Der 
traktat der Upsala- Edda ‘af setningu hiattalykils,"— 
Heine, (., Eine bearbeitung des Papinianus auf dem 
repertoir der wandertruppe.—Ellinger, G., Einige 
bemerkungen zu Johann Peter Titzs deutschen ge- 
dichten.—Huther, A., Herder im Faust.—Prosch, F., 
Zu Anastasius Grtin.—Kettner, @., Wieland und Les- 
sings Laokoon.—Miscellen und litteratur. 


Le CANADA-FRANGAIS, Volume Deuxiéme lére 
Livraison—Janvier 1889. —tierin.Lajoie, A., Dix ans au 
Canada, de 1840 4 1850. —Methot, M.-E., Mgr., Les Der- 
niéres Encycliques de sa Sainteté Léon X1II.—Poisson, 
Adolphe, Le Navire Allemamd, Poésie.—Poisson, 
Adolphe, Strophes a Rameau.—Sulte, Benjamin, Le 
Pays des Grands Lacs au XVIIe siécle.—Frechette, 
Louis, La Chapelle de Bethléem, Poésie. — Many, 
L’abbe Y., Les Mages et le Messie.—Marmette, Joseph, 
Trois Mois a Londres, Souvenirs de ]’Exposition co- 
loniale.—Chauveau, P.-J.-0., La Nationalité Franco- 


Canadienne.—Chauveau, P.-J.-0., Revue Européenne. ° 


—M.-E.-M., P.-J.-0.-C., Bibliographie, Revue des Re- 
vues.—Ouvrages adressés au Canada-Francais.—Note 
de l’ Administration. 


I. PROPUGNATORE, Nuova Serie, VOL. 
Faso. |, Garduggi, G., Rime antiche da carte di 
archivi (continua).—Morpurgo, 8., Detto d’Amore, 
antiche rime imitate dal Roman de la Rose.—Roediger, 
F,, Dichiarazione poetica dell’Inferno dantesco, di 
Frate Guido da Pisa (continua).—Teza, E., Come si 
possa leggere il Cantico Sole.—Casini, T., Guglielmo 
Beroardi.—Solerti, A., Alcuni frammenti della Geru- 
salemme liberata.—Gentile, L., L’autore della Cron- 
achetta di S. Geminiano in terza rima.—Mazzi, G., 
Luca o Luigi Pulci ?—Bibliografia: Supplemento a Le 
Opere volgari a stampa dei sec, XIII ¢ XIV. Pubblica. 
zioni del 1887.—Fasc. 2-3, Marzo-Giugno.—Casini, T., 
Nuovi documenti su Cino da Pistoia.—Antonibon, G., 
Un codice petrarchesco bassanese-—Flamini, F., La 
vita e le liriche di Bernardo Pulci.—Percopo, E., I 
sonetti de] Pistoia. A proposito di una recente publi- 
cazione.—Lovarini, E., Le canzoni popolari in Ruzzan- 
te ein altri scrittori alla pavana del sec. X VI.—Roe- 
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diger, F., Dichiarazione poetica dell’Inferno Dantesco, 
di Frate Guido da Pisa (continuaz. e fine).—Mazzoni, 
G., Capitoli inediti dei Fioretti di 8. Francesco.—Casini, 
T.,e Bartoli, A., Il canzoniere palatino 418 della Bi- 
blioteca Nazionale di Firenze (continuaz. e fine).— 
Casini, T.. Appunti Guinizelliani.—Crescini, ¥., Cantar 
la Lodolina.—Indice del Volume I.°, Part I.a.—Fasc, 
4, Luglio-Agosto.—Frati, L., Guido di Guinizello de’ 
Principi e Guido Ghisilieri.—Frati, @., Epistola inedita 
di Giovanni Boccaccio a Zanobi da Strada.—Patroni, 
G., Antonio da Tempo commentatore del Petrarca e 
la critica di G. Grion (continua).—Medin, A., Ballata 
in morte di Andrea d’Ungheria.—Casini, T., Notizie e 
documenti per la storia della poesia italiana nei secoli 
XIII e XIV.—I. Tre nuovi rimatori del trecento 
(continua).—Teza, E., Lo Zodiacus vitae di Pier Angelo 
Monzolli.—Miola, A., Le scritture in volgare dei primi 
tre secoli della lingua ricercate nei codd. della Bibl. 
Nazionale di Napoli (continuazione).—Mazzonl, 6@., 
Noterelle Petrarchesche.—Manara, E., ‘‘ Pape Satan, 
pape Satan, aleppe.”—Marchesini, U., “‘ Del ciel mes- 
so.”—Bacchi della Lega, A., Barzellette di Cesare Nap- 
pi.—E. T., Versi di quattordici sillabe ? 


Revue Critique, Nos. 38-39., Lanson, Ni- 
velle de La Chaussée et la Comédie larmoyante (L. 
Brunel).—Lemaitre, J., Impressions de théatre (F. H.). 
—No. 40, Espagnolle, M. Abbe, L’origine du fran- 
gais, tom. oo (A. Delboulle). —Gaste, A., Les Serments 
de Strasbourg (Ch. J.).—No. 41, Suphan, B., Herder’s 
simmtliche Werke XIII, XIV (Ch. J.).—No. 42, 
Novati, F., La giovinezza di Coluccio Salutati (1381- 
1353) (P. N.)}.—Bouquet, F., Points obscurs et nouveaux 
de la vie de Pierre Corneille (A. Delboulle).-Martin, E., 
Badenfahrt von Thomas Murner.—Fischer, L., Johann 
Peter Titz’ deutsche Gedichte.—Neubaur, L., Jugend- 
gedichte von Christian Wernigke.—Kohut, Ad., Die 
deutsche Sappho, Anna Luise Karschin, 2e ed.— 
Hoffmann, 0., Herder’s Briefwechsel mit Nicolai.— 
Geiger, L., Firlifimini und andere Curiosa.—Schubart, 
A., Novalis’ Leben, Dichten und Denken.—Huffer, H., 
Annette von Droste-Hilshoff und ihre Werke (A. 
Chuquet).—Bettelheim, A., Beaumarchais (E. Lintil- 
hac).—No. 43, Meyer. Kurzgefasste Albanesische 
Grammatik (V. Henry).—Martin, E., Observations sur 
le Roman de Renart, I (A. Bos). —Espinay, @. d’, La 
Coutume de Tourainc au XVe siécle (A. Delboulle).— 
Arnaud, Ch., Les théories dramatiques du XVIIe 
siécle (T. de L.).—No. 44, Kleinpaul, R., Sprache ohne 
Worte (V. Henry).—Martin, E., Observations sur le 
Roman de Renart, II (A. Bos).—Ciam, V., ** Motti’’ in- 
editi sconosciuti di M. Pietro Bembo (P. N.)—G@eiger, 
L., Goethe Jahrbuch, IX. Band.—Goethe und die Re- 
naissance.—Schmidt, E., Goethe’s Faust in ursprting- 
licher Gestalt nach der Gichhausenschen Abschrift 
herausg.—Creizenach, U., Die lteste Faust prolog.— 
Hirzel, 8., Der junge Goethe (1764-1776).—Frolitzheim, 
Joh., Lenz, Goethe und Cleophe Fibich von Strass- 
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